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Newness of Old 
Things 

If that whic 
I 
what is to be 
diffic ult fr 


Ears grow dull, but truths never. 
No truth is trite to all the world. 
h has been told many times already. is to 
€ told no more, because it has been so often heard, 


come of rising generations? It is very 
| t those who have passed the boundary of 
yout 0 realize . os . 

ms to realize how fresh and inspiring old things 
are t Lines en 

‘€ to those who find them new. 

os 


Present Duty 


Our present duty is our only duty. 
Our Only Duty P y y ) 


a We need never worry over to- 
Orrow’s a . = . 
al ™ duties or to-morrow’s trials. The dutics 
Mm the ie . 
€ trials of to-morrow have no existence except 





. : 





in fear or fancy. We may have left this life before 
to-morrow becomes to-day. It would be indeed a 
pity to fail of doing our very best to-day because of 
those things which we think of as to come, but 
which may never manifest themselves as a reality. 
All that we have to face at any time are to-day’s 
privileges and responsibilities. If we do present 
duty Well, that is enough. 


RN 


Men say that when they know they 
will do ; Jesus says that when they 
do they will know. He does not promise to manifest 
himself to the man who dreams or debates, but to him 
who keeps his commandments. The seeds of truth 
sprout in the soil of obedience. The words of Jesus 
in the mind of a disobedient man are no more vital 
than wheat in the wrappings of a mummy. To 
know the divinity of Jesus’ teachings we must do 
his will with definite intention. Moral disobedience 
is mental darkness, but to submit our wills in loyalty 
to his law is to open our minds to the light of his 
truth. 


Doing 
and Knowing 


Ba 


Light on the ‘True values can often be estimated 
Home Department best when seen perspective. 
There is a gain in taking a bird’s-eye view of things. 
A movement in Sunday-school activity known as the 


in 


Home Department has been in existence, and has 
been quietly yet steadily growing, for some seventeen 
years past. Many know of this work in its details, 
mere know of it only in general and asa name. In 
another part of this paper an opportunity is offered 
to all to take a bird’s-eye view of the Home De- 
partment of the Sunday-school as it is in operation 
to-day, and to look a little into the future and esti- 
mate its possibilities. The Rev. Samuel W, Dike, 
LL. D., to whom is due the credit of -having first 
conceived the Home Department idea as it now 
exists, writes on~the outlook for the future of this 
important work. Mr. W.H. Hall, the International 
Home Department secretary, writes on the present 
status of the work, in the light of carefully gathered 
statistics furnished him by the Editor. 


Oo 


Foolishness of man has summed up 
earthly things in labors and pleas- 
ures and sorrows and sins. The Lord Jesus, talk- 
ing to Nicodemus, spoke of the spiritual life of 
cleansing and communion with God, of the mys- 
terious things of regeneration and the new life, and 
he called these ‘‘ earthly things.’’ ‘‘ I have spoken 
unto you,’’ said he, ‘‘ of earthly things.’’ What an 
exaltatioa would it be of our thoughts of the earth 
if we could but take this truly Christian view! How 
it would glorify all this earthly life if we continually 
remembered that the high and holy things of the 
Spirit and of the regeneration were earthly things ! 


Blessed Earthly 
Things 


It is true that labor is of the earth burdensome, that 
pleasure is of the earth transient, that sorrow is of 
the earth bitter, that sin is of the earth sensual ; it is 
also true that salvation. and hope and sanctification 
are of God’s earth, blessed here, and blessed for- 


ever. He tells-us but the least portion of the truth 
























































































who says that swamps and pést-holes are earthly 
things, for high mountains and free seas are earthly 
things as well. Weshave learned but the least por- 
tions of life’s truth if we have thought vanity and 
sorrow and sin to be earthly things, and have for- 
gotten that, through the present grace of the Lord 
unto us, the Spirit and the eternal life are earthly 
things as well. 


CAB 


Props to Hold Up the Sky 


WHEN Luther was at Coburg, watching the pro- 

ceedings of the Diet of Augsburg, —which 
he, as an outlaw, dare not attend,—he made a note- 
worthy discovery. Looking out of his window one 
night, he saw the stars bestud the canopy of the sky, 
and, though there were no pillars to prop them up, 
they kept their place, and the sky fell not. Of this 
discovery he writes to his friends at Augsburg, to 
uphold their faith in one of the darkest hours of the 
Reformation. Charles V had got through with Ifis 
wars in Italy, had made peace with France, and now 
had his hands free to put down Protestantism. He 
was brushing aside the Augsburg Confession as an 
impertinence, and telling the Protestant princes that 
by next spring they must restore the old order of 
things in their dominions, or be outlawed, as Luther 
was. ‘Truly, the sky seeméd to be falling at Augs- 
burg, and timid men in the party of reform were 
longing for a good, stout prop to hold it up. Luther 
felt that, if it was God’s cause, he could leave the 
matter to him. ‘‘ We plainly tell our Lord God,’’ 
he said on another occasion, ‘‘ that, if he will have 
his church, he must see to it, for we cannot, and, if 
we could, we should be the proudest asses under 
heaven.’’ And the Lord did see to it. Before the 
emperor could take a single step to enforce the 
policy he announced at Augsburg, the sultan was 
coming up the Danube valley with his myrmidons. 
To drive him back the forces of a united Germany 
were needed, and the Protestants had to be con- 
ciliated, not coerced. 

This business of holding up the sky and its stars 
has been on the minds of men in all ages. Much of 
what oncé passed for science was an attempt to 
show how it might be or was done. The astronomy 
of Ptolemy told of a series of concentric spheres, of 
invisible crystal, in which. sun, moon, planets, and 
stars were fixed. The revolution of these spheres 
around the earth at different rates explained the 
varied motions of the heavenly bodies, and the 
spheres themselves kept these from falling on our 
heads. The failure of this to account for sundry 
seeming irregularities in planetary movement led to 
the elaborate modifications to which Milton refers : 


‘* The sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbl'd o'er, 
Cycle in epicycle, orb in orb,"’ 


But this complexity counted for nothing in compari- 
son with the advantage of having the starry heavens 
held well up from otr heads, with no chance of fall- 
ing on us. It was reserved for Kepler and Newton 


to show how needless these upholding spheres are, 
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and that God can wovk his will in ordering and pre- 
serving suns and systems by the operation of an 
unseen law. 

In the spiritual sphere men are slower to get be- 
yond the notion that the heavens meed props, and 
will fall without fhem. ‘God’s use of us for tthe ser- 
vice wf this king@om easily breeds in us the mofion 
that we are highily necessaty to its welfare,.an@ espe- 
cially so in the matter of propping up what élse must 
fall and cause widespread spiritual ruin. This comes 
out at times of some fresh attack upon the credi- 
bility of the Bible, or upon the truth of the gospel, 
or upon the fundamental principles of spiritual 
truth. -At such times Uzzah, the son of Abinadab, 
who was sure that the ark of the covenant would be 
upset \uniess he steadied it with ‘his hand, has many 
represettatives. Some who are not yet past the 
best energies of ‘their lifetime can~remenfber many 
such “‘:crises.”’ Mr. Darwin's ‘‘Origin of Species” 
in «859, ‘Essays and Reviews”’ in 1860, Bishop 
Colenso's “(The Pentatench and the Book of 
joshua ’’’ in wB6é2, Matthew Arneld's “ Literature 
and Dogma’”’ in 1873, Professor Tyndall's “Bel- 

‘fast Address’’ in 1874, .are samples of the shocks 
which spread alarm among the weak iin faith, and 
caused many Uszzahs to offer a steadying ‘hand to 
the ark. In every case there was ‘tdlk aif the 
spiritudl sky were about ‘to dail mpon us, and some 
solid prop were needed to thald it wp. Yetrthe sky 
fell not, :and ‘the credit was not due to the props. 

in ‘our ‘time, ‘the alarm is dbout what is called the 
higher criticism of ‘the Old Testament, tthe resolution 
of its ‘historical bodks into a complex-of early sources, 
the ascripfion of Isaidh and Zechariah to severdl 
authors, the ‘bringing the dates df the Psalms down 
toaitime fdllowing ‘the exile, etc. ‘The alarm ‘this 
has causetl, considered quite apart ‘from ‘the schol- 
arly oriticism and resistance offered ‘by Sayce, 
Beecher, Greene, Robertson, Hommel, .and others, 
is mot asign of great faith in the frightened. No 
man who ‘believes ‘that God gave the Bible to man- 
kind for its guidance .can possibly ‘believe that his 
purpose is going to ‘be defeated ‘by a new school -of 
criticism. No man whé really regards ‘fhe writers 
of this ‘book .as inspired ‘by the ‘Holy ‘Spirit, who still 
testifies in the thearts of:men, will doubt his .authen- 
ticating ‘the Bible ‘to ‘the ‘human conscience to the 
endafitime. if we had more ‘faith, we should have 
less Tear. 

The advice of Gamailiel to ‘the sanhedrin ‘to wait 
and see what would ‘become of the new church and 
its gospel, applies here with a force drawn from ex- 
perience. ‘Time is a ‘fire which ‘tries all theories. 
Sixty years ago, a sort of higher criticism was -dis- 
posing of ‘the ‘books of ithe New Testament. Strauss 
was supposed to have left the gospel story without a 
leg to stand on. F. C. Baur and his ‘Tiibingen 
School were distributing all the New Testament 
books, except the Revelation and four of Paul's 
Epistles, among Petrine and Pauline -controversial- 
ists of ‘tthe second century. ‘There was ‘a cry for 
props ‘to hold up the ‘heavens, and the Uzzahs were 
trying ‘to steady the ark. But the Tiibingen schedl 
and \its ‘theories are nearly as dbsdlete to-day as is 
the Ptolemaic astronomy with its sphere in sphere. 
Soon iit will have ‘taken its place among the curiesi- 
ties of literature alongside ‘the ‘theory of ‘the French 
scholar who contended that the medieval monks ‘had 
forged :the works attributed to Horace, Virgil, and 
the rest. ‘So will it ‘be with what is wood, ‘hay, and 
stuluhie im these new ‘theories.of the-origin of the OM 
Testament. . 

Nor is.itwonly in the ‘field .of apologetics that this 
fear of the sky’s falling scts anen to putting up their 
props. Very much of the theological literature of 
the past ‘has grown out of the fear ‘that the Bitile 
cannot stand dione, but must ‘be’buttressed by man’s 
works for-its safety. 

Such ‘bulwarks were the vast systems of theology, 
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in which everything was defined, placed, and de- 
fended, and Bible simplicity was replaced by all 
sorts of subtleties and refinements. Thomas Aqui- 
nas’s (umfinished) ‘‘Summa’’ contains two million 
words, and thus multiplies by-eight the contents of 
the Latin Bible, which it profemes to expand and 
explain. ‘Calvin only doubles that content in this 
“ Imstitutes,’’ but later Protestant Gogmatists have 
come up to Aquinas, and perhaps gone beyond him, 
in verbosity. So the plain Bible, with its speech to 
the simple and the child-like, has been bolstered up 
by these learned doctors, and made safe for a while. 
The sky has not fallen, but no thanks ‘te ‘the props. 
Holy George Herbert felt the foolishness of all 
this centuries ago as strongly as we dd to-day. 
Writing of “ Divinity,”’ ‘he says:: 
* As men, for fear the stars should sleep and nod, 
And trip at night, ‘have spheres supplied ; 
As if a-star were duller than a clod, 
Which ‘knows this way without a guide «— 
« Just so the other ‘heaven ‘they -also ‘serve, 
Divinity’ s transcentlent sky; 
Which with the edge of wit they cut and carve. 
Reason triumphs, and Faith lies ,by. : 
‘* Gould net that wisdom which first broached the wine, 
Have thickened it with definitions ? 
And jaggedl his seamless coat, ‘had ‘that ‘been ‘fine, 
‘With curious questions and divisions ? 


* 


‘¢ Then burn ‘thy -epicyles, foolish man ;_ 
Break.all thy spheres, and save thy head. 
Faith needs ‘no ‘staff of flesh, ‘but sstoufly can 
To heaven alone ‘both go-and ‘tead.”’ 


‘ It is.not always necessary to. know 
Citizens? + ow a certain fact came to ‘be fact 
Hf ‘it ¢s'a fact, that is‘the main :thing ‘hat concerns us. 
¥etmeny aman -of an imquirmg mind wants to ‘know 
about causes as well .as results. ‘Thus .an inquirer from 
an Alabama college ‘writes : 


Paul 


Please give us more lighten ‘the. question, ‘“Flow didi Paul ‘re- 
come a Romanitizen?’’ ‘Free!born,"’ :you-reply: yes, but he was 
born in Tarsus. -His father was.a Jew dlso. I fully expected “to 
find the solution in The Sunday School Times, but did not. 

That question no man on earth can answer, All that 
we are sure of in the matter is what Paul states, and he 
does not'touch that question. The fact that he was a 
Jew and ‘the son of a Jew, and ‘that ‘he was ‘born in 
Tarsus, ‘presents no difficulty. Hits ‘father or his -grand- 
father may have had citizenship conferred on him by the 
Roman government ‘because .of some service to the .gov- 
ernment or ito its tepresentative. ‘We-do not know as to 
this, ‘but we have no reason ‘to .question.an unquestioned 
fact simply ‘because we.are in the dark .as ‘to how it.came 
to be .a fact. 


> 


Ancient chronology has been a matter 
of dispute in all modern days. It is 
still a subject about which opinions 
will differ, and -yet one which recent research in Babylo- 
nia has ‘thrown much Jight on. rom ‘the Far West an 
Oklahoma \paster asks questions about :the Far East, sin 
this way: 


Date of Earlier 
Civilizations 


I ‘have tectived “Recent ‘Research ‘m Bilile ‘Lands,"’ and want 
to.ask.a.question. The widest date | find im the bodk is ‘‘cir. 
4500 B. C., Inscription found iin ‘Nippur.’" Now 1] have ‘seen tef- 
erences in papers ‘to inscriptions found in "Nippur dating as far 
badk.as 7oeo B.\C., mil I:think I ‘have seen a-dlaim of Preeo B.C. 
(1.) ‘Are these the exaggerations of irresponsible parties? (¢)<0r 
(as is quite possible) have .explorations tater ‘than :those ‘described 
in. the ‘book carriefl the Hatesfarther back, and, if so, how.much ? 
(3-) (Whhat is to-day the -eathiest safe late ? 
] suppose) a rpost-diluvian.city ? 

Undoubtedly there ‘have been many exaggerations and 
mere surmises as 40 the mest.anciemt imscriptions ‘found 
at tthe site .of Nippur, or ‘Nuffar. The-cursent-statements 
that «these .run ‘back to 12000 B.C. .are.of that.class. Dr: 
Hitprecht, the foremost «authority in ‘this «sphere, ‘has 

‘Suggested nothing.-eartier than ¢the seventh amifenniam: 


(4.) ‘Was Nippur (as 
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before our era as a fixed fact. He is, however, at ¢ 
present time, in Constantinople, examrining the latest finds 
there; and he is expected to inform readers of The Sun. 
day School Times, .in these columns, during the tarly 
part of the soming year, of the main aesults arrived a] 
The date of the Deluge is nota fixed Gate by the Bible 
recortl or ‘by outside data. ‘Nor is it yet conclusiy 
Shown whetber or not Nippur was built after the Deluge, 
on the site of -an eatlier city. 


ely 
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Truth put in a plain matter-of-fact 
form often fails of attracting attention 
and of commanding consideration - 
while ‘the same truth phrased in a paradoxical form will 
force jtself before'the mind -of the reader by the very im. 
pulse that prompts its challenge and denial. This is 
verified anew im the way that a recent editorial note #5 
looked at ‘by a good man ‘tin Ghio, who writes - 


Duty of Doing the 
2 Impossible 


In The Sunday School Timesof‘October 16, in the first editorial 
paragraph, you are pleased wo say: “When it is a duty to do a 
thing, it ought to:be done, whether-itwan jbe done or not." Is 
ever one's duty ‘to tio 2 thing that cannatihe done? Can one dp 


what -cannot ‘be done? Is.not :this «a manifest contradiction a | 


‘terms? Lising ‘language in its proper sense, wan ‘the impossitile 
ever be accomplished ? 

What do we mean ‘by an impossibility? An impossi- 
bility to.a child is not an impossibility to.a mature and 
capable man. .A mature anf capabile man may deem 
impossible a thing ‘that God ‘sees to ‘be possible. Jesus 
Christ says explicitly, ‘‘ Thethings which are impossible 
with men.are possible with God!’ Hence what is in. 
possible to.a man alone, er t2 @ aman im mere human 
strength, may ‘be actually possibile to a man with God, 
and empowered ‘by God. Therefore, if God commands 
aman 40 do what the man cannot do, it ds the man's 
duty ‘to do ‘that ‘thing, anf God will .endbile him to do it 
‘A famous sermon of Dr. Bushnell’s is-entitled, «Duy 
not Measured by Ability.’’ ts text is, ‘Give ye them 
to eat”’ (Matt. 14 : 16), when ‘he ‘told his disciples to 
give what they ‘had not to give. . The -principle enun- 
ciated .in that sermon is for daily application. A child 
has ‘to learn, to ‘begin with, fhat the must do the impo 
sible, as the possible is seen in his sphere of observation 
and experience. ‘it ‘is ‘his jparent or teacher, not him- 
self, who settles ‘the question of the possible for the 
child. ‘So itis imour sphere. ‘God knows what he can 
enable us to do better ‘than we dmow what we can do. 
Ged settles ‘the question for us when ‘he ‘tells us our duty. 
It is a pregnant adage which says, ‘If you never do 
what you can’t, you'll neverdo what -you can.’ 


29 


There are questions concerning Bible 
commands which seem to be explicit 
and or all fime, yet which ase not xecognized by Chris 
tians generally asof amy present importance. This fac 
puzzles some observers, who want ‘to do as God com- 
mands. A reader in Alabama thus comes with a ques 
tian of this sort. 


Eating Blood ? 


Noting your reply ‘to your correspondent .on the subject . 
meat offered to idols in a recent issue, I've been led to as 
you for some enlightenment -on Genesis 9 :4, ‘‘ But flesh with 
the life thereof, which is the ‘blood thereof, ye ‘shall not eat 
I.am so much impressed with ‘the emphatic positiveness of this 
command, long beforé the existence of the Jewish people, and 
thus a command uttered :to the Whole wotld, ‘that 1 am puzzled at 
the indifference shown by commentators. Your statement, above 
referred to, that blood belongs ‘to God, and was so regarded by 
the Jews, if not certairily’by ‘the heathen, possibly so, has brought 
afresh to my mind the verse (in-Gen. 9:4). ‘Will you not amswet 
sometime im your ‘Notes.on‘Open .Letters ? 

It is ‘true that the prohibition .of ‘blood is not first o 
merely .in the ‘Levitical daw. it is found, as cited, 1m 
the commands to Noah Jong before the days of Abr 
ham, or of the Israélites as Israelites. ‘Nor does it seem 
to ‘have “been abrogated in ‘Christ. When Gentile 
Christians -were received ‘into “the, church in its earlier 
days, and ‘the-question wes how far'they should be bound 
by-zitual Jaws, .fhe matter was‘tdken up im a conference at 
jerusalem (Acts 15 = 23-29). it was ‘then decitled that 
there shouid be no unnecessary burden laid 07 them 
but that, among other ‘things, ¢hey should abs 
blood, and from things strangled—which § 
in the flesh. There is no recordin 
restriction ‘was ever removed. ews 
abstain’ from éleed ; 40 ere Muhamma, 
deos, .and the great majority of henthep. ~ 
‘tians also ‘refrain from its wse .as foad.- 
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plood is the life, and that to partake of it is to par- 
ike of the nature of the animal from whom it comes, 
ils widely ; and many a Christian prefers to buy 
.. meats to-day from Jewish butchers who are careful 
grain the blood from it in its slaughtering. The 
syestion is not merely whether that law is binding, but 
pether the reason underneath it is worthy of considera- 
ion, There is no Bible command to partake of the 
ood of animals as @ Christian duty. The Christian 
yivilege of letting alone things of doubtful value is a 


blessed one. 





God’s Pioneers 
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in the home. : Their. culture there is the guarantee of 
their exercise in the church and in life. Their absence 
from the home is the greatest misfortune to the church 
and society. Religious work done in the home by its 
inmates‘ cultivates these virtues. The Home Depart- 
ment has made a beginning in this direction. 

And this attention to the home has historical signifi- 
cance. Not to speak of earlier neglect of this source of 
its power, it is a fact worthy of serious attention that for 
the past hundred years our churches have devised a 
series of new institutions, all of great value, from the 
Sunday-school’ to the Christian Endeavor and kindred 
societies, but all formed.on the plan of collecting people 
in some form of public assembly for their chief work. 
It would seem as if we had, as in the case of water and 
steam power, approached the limits of this form of re- 
ligious work, and left large numbers of our people un- 
reached because of the limitations which territorial and 


social distance impose upon it, or else made its farther con- 


By Philip E. Howard 


HEY tread the sounding shores of time,— 
T Not theirs to doubt or fail or wonder. 
They speak in tones that ring sublime 
Above the long seas’ endless thunder. 


The lowering world of lust and brawn 
They startle from its dullard dreaming ; 
They sing the coming of the dawn, 
And fling their banners to its gleaming. 
O loving hearts, the stranger land 
Too slowly answers your proclaiming ! 
But courage! Al! shall not withstand 
God's pioneers, the world reclaiming. 


Atlantic City, Nv J. 


CA 
Future of the Home Department 
By the Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL.D. 


HE Home Department is no longer a doubtful ex- 
periment. Its rapid increase to large aggregates 
of membership is assured. Its members often outnum- 
ber those of the Society of Christian Endeavor in the 
same church, This may be expected to occur fre- 
quently, for it appeals to a more numerous class of 
people. But unlike those societies, or any other form 
of church work, most of whose members already belong 
to the church or its congregation, the Home Department 
is almost wholly made up of those who, though of the 
congregation, are usually not in it, and of those who are 
entirely outside.- It thus meets two great needs, for it 
ministers to those whose interest is in the church, but 
who cannot get to its Sunday-school, and generally not 
to other services of the church, and to the large class 
who are entirely outside. Either advantage alone would 
give the Home Department a large place in church 
work. Both together make its usefulness very great. 

It is singularly free from the charge of weakening any 
other society or institution of the church. On the con- 
trary, it directly contributes to the growth of the.Sunday- 
school, and increases the numbers from which recruits 
are most easily secured for that and for every other kind 
of public service. It creates no separation of the sexes 
or of young and old. Nor does it, as all the other con- 
gregational activities are often charged’ with doing, de- 
tract from the influence of the home, for it gives the 
home the opportunity of doing some work of its own. 

As a channel of Christian sympathy ahd a means 
of opening the way to the best pastoral work and to 
helpfulness by private individuals, the Home Depart- 
ment has proved itself a great blessing. Pastoral visita- 
tion had too often either. degenerated into the exchange 
of social formalities, or become a hard attempt to do 
something for persons who supplied no religious ground 
of common interest. Membership in the Home De- 
partment now puts its work before both parties, and in a 
Way that easily leads on to other things also of real value. 
The sy mpathy of co-operation in a common work changes 
the conditions of a pastoral call. A point of contact 
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W exists. The pastor and others concerned have a 
new my : ‘3 

“ Means of knowing the actual conditions of these 
people, 


The touch upon the home itself, already noted, is best 
ofall. This is so because of the peculiarly numerous and 
ioe oon which are found in the home. *Ma- 
ie an paternal responsibility, are reached most 

7° 1€ primary religious virtues, reverence, love 
nd righteousness, docility, obedience, self-sur- 


of truth a 
render, penite : . : 
» penitence, con‘ession, faith, are “best cultivated 


quests increasingly costly and difficult. If this be so, 
attention must be turned to some other resource. 

Now the Homé Department marks the first important 
practical invention of our times for the religious use of 
the potent and universally distributed domestic principle. 
It is like the first practical use of electricity to commu- 
nicate intelligence. The conveyance of signs, sounds, 
light, heat, power, persons, and commodities followed 
when once the new but yet old force began to be 
seriously studied. Thoughtful people are therefore 
looking far beyond the utility of the Home Department 
as a Sunday-school extension to the undeveloped re- 
ligious resources of which this particular use of it for 
Bible study may be the mere forecast. The direction of 
social science to our religious organizations, to which 
the origination of the Home Department was. directly 
due, may have as many things to bestow upon the re- 
ligious teacher as psychology has already given him. 
An old and partially discarded institution has been found 
to have unsuspected adaptations. 

Already there are the beginnings of a general interest 
in the home as an institution worthy of the profoundest 
study for its own sake, and because it is vital in social 
imprevement. It is surprising, said the professor of 
social ethics.in one of our oldest and largest universities 
lately, how the students of every kind of social problem 
are getting back to the home as the source ard center of 
their particular subject. One of the most competent of 
practical philanthropists, a man of international reputa- 
tion for his expert knowledge, pvints to the home as 
‘«the true center of the social struggle of our times.’’ 
Bryce, Gladstone, and others of like authority, have said 
substantially the same. Some of the leaders of our 
public-school system are looking to a co-ordination of 
the school and the home as one of the. most urgent of 
present needs. 

The central idea of the Home Departinent, that of the 
use of the home itself as the chief thing to be sought, 
should-be kept to the front. The powerful self-interest 
of the Sunday-school in its success as an extension of 
the school must not be allowed: to obscure the fact that 
there is only the beginning of a possible series of unsus- 
pected developments in other directions, which science 
and inventive skill will bring to light as soon as the 
proper efforts are put forth, The home belongs to the 
church as a whole, rather than to the Sunday-school 
alone, and should be expected to contribute to the church 
in all its departments, and—what is more needed— 
should receive its due from them all. The exploitation 
of the home in the interests of ohe and another of our re- 
ligious and other social institutions has worked great harm 
to the home, while doing it much good. The home has 
taken revenge by becoming increasingly dependent upon 
them for its own support. The average American home 
needs, most of all; to be made conscious of its responsi- 
bility for its own religious, intellectual, and moral well- 
being. Encouragement fo self-help is the ideal which 
the Home Department sets before the home. Self-help 

for itself, and service to the church, are its twofold aim. 

The Home Department should be kept true to its 
type. The Endeavor societies of various names owe 
much of their success to their close adherence to type. 
They afford a fine illustration of a scientific adapta- 
tion of the congregational or collection type of social 
order to their object. The Sunday-school has worked 
out the school form of order, which is a system of teach- 
ers and classes combined, in one or more departments. 
For these are the type forms which the school takes_ on. 
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So the Home Department will succeed best when its 
structure is true to itsown type. But the Home Depart- 
ment is not a congregation,—a collection of people in 
one place for their special purpose ; nor is it of the order 
of a school, made up of classes, persons assembled for 
study under teachers. It is an organization of unassem- 
bled persons, doing their work by themselves in their 
place of abode, usually in their own homes and without 
teachers. Its type form is, therefore, nct communal, but 
domestic. : 

Its organization and names should, therefore, as far as 
practicable, belong to the domestic type, and those prop- 
erly belonging to the collection type should be carefully 
avoided as unscientific and misleading in practice. The 
words ‘‘teacher'’ and ‘‘class’' were not used in the Home 
Department for the first four or five years. They were 
carefully kept out of the title, the printed forms, and 
literature of the Home Department for the reason that 
they were out of place in an organization based on the 
home idea. 

The organization was thus made simple, easily under- 
derstood, and efficient in practice. Three things only 
are essential : enrolment for home study, with or with- 
out a formal pledge ; material for study, and for making 
report of the work done ; and one or more persons to 
take care of the work. The latter may be a pastor, the 
superintendent, secretary, or several ‘‘ visitors,’’ as they 
are aptly termed. A simple card for enrolment, and 
another, or an envelope, for report and offerings, with a 
record book to preserve the results in accessible shape, 
are the only indispensable material. Convenience, 
especially in case of large numbers, has properly added 
somewhat to the material and details of administration. 

A neighborhood class, meeting in some oné place, 
with its teacher and class-book, may be included in the 
Home Department. So may a ‘‘ correspondence class,"’ 
so called. But these exceptional and later additions to 
the Home Department should not be allowed to confuse 
the system,-as has been often done by those who have 
failed to understand the practical value of adherence to 
type in social as well as in biological order. The logse 
usage of the last few years may perhaps continuestd 
apply the term ‘‘class’’ to a group or division of per- 
sons under-the care of each particular ‘: visitor,’’ where 
visitors are used for supervision, though some are strongly 
inclined to reject the word altogether as foreign to the 
system, and confusing to the minds of many, and call 
these subdivisions ‘‘ groups'’ or ‘‘divisions.’’ But to 
call the. individuals in a single home, or a single indi- 
vidual member, a ‘‘ class,’’ as has been sometimes done, 
or the Home Department a ‘‘ Home Class Department,"’ 
is too absurd to become perthanent. 

Experience and study will doubtless add to the plan, 
and lead to other things. Indeed, some of the original 
suggestions, such as membership for very young chil- 
dren, and special adaptations of lesson helps to the 
needs of the Home Departinent, have been first taken 
up within a year or two. But the introduction of a suc- 
cessful plan of reaching the home itself, directly and 
rapidly growing in public favor, though in -the single 
leading direction of Bible study, can hardly fail to be 
regarded as the sign of a new epoch in the methods of 
religious work by which the congregation is to be re- 
inforced more fully than in former years by the home. 

Auburndale, Mass. 
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The Home Department in 
North America 


By W. H. Hall 


Secretary of the International Home Department Association 


MONG modern methods of Sunday-school work few 
are more popular or successful than the ‘‘ Home 
Department.”’ 

It had a small beginning, less than a score of years 
ago, in one state. ~ It is now in operation in all sections 
of our land, and in nearly every country where the Sun- 
day-school has been established. Even jn those locali- 
ties where it has not yet been introduced, it is recognized 
as an essential feature of thorough and progressive Sun- 
day-school work. 

The Editor of The Sunday School Times has recently 
gathered facts and figures which afford an opportunity 
fer an interesting and profitable study concerning the 
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progress and present condition of Home Department 
work in the United States and British American prov- 
inces. Blanks were sent to every state, territory, .and 
provinee calling for answers to the following questions : 


Is there any ‘Home ‘Department work inthe ‘state ? 
Whatewas ‘the date, exactor approximate,-.of its intreduction? 
Isithere-astate Home Department organization ? 

4. Whatwas the date, exact or approximate, of the ‘formation 
of such an organization ? 

5. Under what name is the work now carried .on (that is, 
**Home Department,’’ ‘‘ Home Class Department,"’ sor ‘any 
ther) ? 

6. Under witat other name or names, if any, has this work been 
<eatried on.in former times in the state ? 

7. How many schools in the state are conducting a Home 
Department ? 

®. ‘How'many enrolied members of the Home Department are 
thene in ‘the state ? 


I. 
2. 
3- 


to. Whatdo you consider the most effective means :thus far-em- 
ployed in introducing Home Department work throughout your 
state ? 


Responses were received to these inquiries from fifty 
States, ‘territories, and ;provinces. In all but eight .of 
these, the ‘Home Department work has been .mtredueed, 
although ‘in several .enly a beginning has been made. 
Alberta and Jdaho.are among the ‘latest beginners. 

From ithe responses from the six states and two tersi- 
itories where Home Department work -has not yet ‘been 
organized, the following ‘reasons are gleaned. One 
writer does not consider it feasible (evidently misunder- 
stantling ‘its character and scope); another says that 
there is ‘no organized werk in the state, hence such 
methods are not introdueed and ‘fostered (a good -testi- 
mony, by the way, tothe value of .a-state organization) ; 
a third writes that plans have been formed for the intro- 
duction of ‘the Home Department in the near future ; 
still another is anxious to know the. best answer ‘to ques- 
tion No. ‘10 as an aid to him in startmg the work ; :and 
from the ‘fifth comes a Macedonian .cry, *‘‘Come over 
and help us."’ 

The -eafliest organizations were in ‘the -state:of New 
Yotk, in 1881, and were called ‘‘ Home Class Depast- 
ments.'' They were compesed of classes of children, 
gathered on ‘Sunday in homes erin other convenient 
places in the neighborhoods, and recegnized as an in- 
tegral part of the Sunday-scheol. The name ‘‘ Home 
Class Department "’ is still retained in New York ‘state, 
and is used wholly, or in .part, in ‘ten of the forty-two 
States, territories, and provinces reporting on this matter. 

The new ‘movement seéms to have made a long leap 
westward frem New York, and next appears in ‘Kansas 
in 1883. Home Departments were organized in Con- 
necticut in 1884, and in Vermont and New Jersey in 
1885. During those years, and ‘in those states, the-main 
‘features of ‘the work were the enlistment.of individuals, 
vespecially adults, who could not attend Sunday-school, 
in «the -study-of -the ‘lessons at home ‘for.a half-hour on 
Sunday ; the enrolment of their names.as members of 
the Sunday-school in the Home Department ; and the 
selection of visitors to.care for the work. 

Fram '1885 cto 1890 ‘but little pregress was made in the 
extension of the work ‘to new fields. Massachusetts, <in 
1887, was the only state in which ‘the work was intro- 
duced ‘for the first ‘time during that period. But the new 
method:was becoming more widely. and ‘favorably known, 
evidences of its practicability and efficiency were.accu- 
mulating, and the way was prepared for the more rapid 
extension which followed. Since the first of January, 

1890, the Home Department has been inaugurated in at 
least twenty-eight states and 
provinces. 

It is difficult ‘to degermine accurately the number of 
Home Departments in the-couniry at the present time, 
and the total membership of the same. The plans for 
gathering these statistics are as yet quite imperfect, and 
the growth of the Home Department isin a sense quiet 
and unobserved, but rapid. According to the reports 
from the forty-two fields where the work is :in existence, 
indluding, m :some cases, careful -estimates, ‘there are 
now im the United States and British American :provinees 
at least thirty-five hundred departments, with a ‘total 
mem bership of between ninety thousand and a bhondred 
thousand persons. ! 


territories, and in six 


1 The statistics presented at the International Convention in Bosten, in 
(June, 1896, represented the total membership of the Home Departments 
of this country.as 130,232. As a majority of the reports ‘from which 
those statistics were compiled were estimates, rather than actual reports, 
it iswot probable that these statistics were accurate. 





About 1892, state and ‘provincial asseciations began to 
adopt ‘the Heme Department as .a regular feature of :their 
work. At the present time, twenty-four:of these associa- 
tions thus wecngnize it. iin New Work, New Jemey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri,.and New Bruns- 
wick, state secretaries or superintendents of the Home 
Department work have been .appointed, and in Rhode 
Island .a special sub-committee .of ‘the state association 
has the work in charge. Through the influence of 
these <associations and .their auxiliaries, and im .response 
to the efforts of these.special workers, the Home .Depart- 
ment idea has undoubtedly been ,greatly extended during 
the past five er ‘six years. 

The answers received to question No. 10, «‘ What do 
‘you consider the .most effective means ‘thus far employed 


Statistics of the Home Department 
(Nore.—The wabbreviations “‘{H.!D.” and ‘H.C. D.” stand 























respec- 
tively for Home Department and Heme Class Department.) 
oe eg ee Oo ds 
State, Terrtery,er| <£- Sec 2 BS wi 
Prove” | aa |a |geee | Fe ag\es 
te ie... Sait Dist Bien 
Alabama... .| Yes | 1895 | Ves, 1896} H.D. | 21 geo 
Wileska .... .| No . .\| No Pee ues pee 
Alberta. ... .| Ves |286/| No H. D. | 2| 30 
Afizona.... .| No + cee Me ete 
aaa. .=°.| He «+ [Ne Brit! pee | eae 
- | 
California... .. Yes |:1896 | No In.C. 16 | 250 
Goloradp .. ...| Wes | 1892 | No H.C. D,) 10 és 
Connecticut. . .| Ves | 2884 | No H. D. | 250! 6500 
Dis't of Columbia | ¥es | 2893 No ‘H.D. 22 | 1080 
Floritia.. . ... .| ‘Yes |m896| No 2.2.e .. .i|. = 
Georgia. . . | ‘No |... |'No ede PG, Pr 
Adaho..... .{ Wes | 1897 | ‘No Hi. iD. | » 11 30 
HMiimois.. ... . .| ¥es | 1894/ No | -H. D. || 150 | 2487 
Indiana. .... Ves | f8q4 | “Yes, 1895 | H.D. | 344 | 6390 
lowa..........| Mes | a8gg No ao . « ;te@eDO 
Kansas... . .{ Yes | 1883/| Ves, 1894 | “H. D. 50 | 2500 
Kentucky. . . .| ‘Yes | £894 | Yes | H.D. | 83/2393 
Sinise ...... 7: Sie | 1898 No H.D.|..j{| 3@o 
Manitoba. . Yes | 1894 | No | B.D, | . “9 
Maryland Ves | t8q4 | ‘No SS Bary ae 
Massachusetts. .| Yes 1887 | No H.-D. | 300 | gooo 
Michigan’... . .| Yes | 1895 | Yes, 1895'/| H.'D. 50 | ‘Toco 
Minnesota Yes | #895 | No j A Oe ee Ee 
Missouri Ves |... | Mes, 2095; H.D.).. |... 
Montana . Yes |:1895 | ‘No | H.D. | 5] T50 
Nebraska. .. .| Yes | 1894 No . “a -- 
| H.C. D 
New Brunswick:.| Yes | 1B95 | Yes, 1896 pa ae 
| } . 5 ‘ | 
Newfoundland Yes | 1894) No | -H. D. | 2) 280 
New ‘Hampshire Yes | 1895 | No | H.D. | t@0'} “#a00 
New Jersey. ..| Ves | 1865 | Mes, 1894 | H. D. | 220/| :6500 
New Mexico Yes 5 9k ee \H.C.D.| 12| 340 
New ‘York 2} Wes | a881 | Wes, 881 HH.:C. D.| 1200 \gga00 
North Carglina .| Yes | 1890; No 1H. C.iD.|: go]... 
Nova Scotia . .| Yes | T895 | No M.D. "| “3s ° 
Ohio... .... . .|| Ves |a@8gg | ‘Yes, 1894;; H. D. | -goo u 
Oklahoma Yes | 1895 | No | H..D. 20' 500 
Ontario | Yes | 1893 / No H.'D. | 60} 3e00 
O .. es] Mes | wOgt | Mes, 1896:; H.D.|..]... 
Pennsylvania . .| Yes .. | Ves, 2896) H.D.|.. 
Prince Edw.'Is'd | Ves en oF ae ee 3 | 
Québec ... .| Wes | 1892 No oy Hy 44 | 611 
Rhoile ‘Idland . .| "Yes |-t890| Yes,1895 | H.D. | s0/ 2900 
South Dakota . Yes 1893 | No | H.D. | ©] 200 
"Tennessee "Yes | 1894 | No | H.D. : on 
MR Ee+.2 Ss°d, No |.... | Ne eee Peet: Fert 
Se ¢ ses Yes | 3897 | No H. D. 6| 200 
Vermont ... . Yes | 1885; No eo 
Virginia .....| No |. ./|'No | 5 all 
WestVirginia. .| No |. ./|'No Pho ae 
Wiseonsin No |... |No is 8 2 








in introducing Home Department work throughout your 
state ?'’ are full of interest and@-suggestion. “They ‘have 
a bearing, not only upon ‘the past ‘history and present 
condition of the work, but.-also upon its future progress 
and prosperity. 

Twelve-persons suggest thatthe constant presentation of 
the work in conventions and institutes, .as.a prominent Tea- 
ture of the program, has heen productive of good -resuilts, 
An equal number speak of special addresses on fhe suib- 
ject by interested workers. ‘Nine consider the main- 
tenance of a full supply of literature, and the careful 
distribution .of the same, a very helpful mefhod. ‘Per- 
sonal visitation and effort is supported ‘by five, and two 
others spedk of this visitation and effort as bestowed 
especially upon pastors and Sunday-school superinten- 
dents. Reporting the results of the work ‘has ‘been of 
advantage in at least four @ these states, and the pres- 
entation of the metheds and reports of the work through 
the columns of a state Sunday-schodl paper is recom- 
mended by three correspondents. ‘One person summa- 
rizes many of these points in his answer: ‘‘ Agitation, 
agitation.'’ Another reports ‘that the Home Depart- 
ment is embodied in the constitutions of their county 
and township associations, and that provision is made 
for the election of special Home Department officers, to 
organize and foster the work. Two-replies indicate that 
much is due to the employment of competent state 
Home Department secretari¢s or superintendents, and in 
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one state great credit is given :te the “Woman's Aid 
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Sociation.’’ ‘Special conferences of Home Departy a ce 
-superintendents and visitors are spoken of by two é 
‘sons, .and two others emphasize the importance of p The ¢ 
ploying simple methods, ‘with ‘but little machinery. gill’ a 
answer contains only ‘four words, ‘but they are comp _ = 
hensive and significant : “‘ Howse-to-house Visitation; e. = 
The value of hhelpfel suggestions is indicated by te A’ 
ply from one of .the territories, attributing the success ise 
inauguration of the work in that territory fo such sym rt ~4 
tions from the officers of a distant-state association, himself « 
the need of such suggestions is apparent from the os body om 
of one who wrote, in reply to-question No. 1o, « That He a 
exactly what I .am :new ‘trying ‘to find out."’ the hous 
The answer ‘to question No. 10 ‘by a correspondem} “We 
Newfoundilan#l contains so:-much of wisttom and practi afternoo! 
cal suggestion ‘in -regaril ‘te organizing Home Departmen in your 
work, that in closing, I venture to give it in full, He So H 
writes: ‘‘Call together a few zedlous Christians, «¢ and fou 
honest report, full of the ‘Holy Ghast and of wisdom,’ ently he 
and explain the object and aim of the Home Depay and, gla 
ment. Assign to them warils in ‘the district, send the ip a car 
out to find their own menibers, providing them with Thro 
necessary literature, of course. ‘Letithe pastor bring thig of the ¢ 
work before his «congregation, and recommend jg 2d the 
When introduced, ‘let the wisitors meet at least quarterly lonely. 
for prayer and constiltation. ‘leve an annual gathering the por 
of all the menibers.”™ barn d 
West Hartford, Conn. hangin 
\d but no 
. «Ty 
length. 
: N Loh home.’ 
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“. tree. 
Owning Up wa 
By Harriet E. Foulke head. 
OWARD JONES was gathering blackberries outin 7 
‘the garden. ‘He was thinkimg how lonely it ws Atl 
smce school closed, ‘without the boys ‘to play with. h Takin 
didn't see why all the children on their street had to be put i 
gitls. THe dlmost wistred school ‘would ‘begin again. with | 
Presently ‘he ‘heard ‘the sound of wagon wheels on the folks 
graveled street. fe stopped his-work, and went to the he eo 
fence ‘to ‘lodk. ‘There-were three -wagons heaped with At 
furniture coming up ‘the street. ‘On ‘the second load was be o 
a ‘boy just wbout'his size. The boy jumped down, and oa 
ran dhead ‘to open ‘the gate for ‘the firstteam. Yes, they moth 
were ‘turning in atthe next yard. ‘Howard ran to fhe % 
‘house ‘to ‘tell ‘his ‘mother. Ww 
‘«@mama'!”’ hecried, there's a family moving imo Ris 
‘the vacant house. ‘Do come:and:see !”’ ; 
Then he ran ‘back agam ‘to watch ‘them unload. don’ 
The third wagon ‘hati come ‘m-while she was gone, and ; 
thitchedl to ‘the ‘back vf the ‘loatl was a litfle Shetland well 
pony, ‘no larger ‘than one of ‘his own ‘pet calves. Hov- ae 
art's eyes fairly Ganced. ‘ht was the-second time he had thin 
ever ‘seen one, and well ‘he remembered the first. lt s 
was when ‘he was ‘in a pafk in Chicago. ‘He and Uncle T 
‘Ralph ‘had come up ‘from ‘the boat-house, and were sittms visi 
on @ Tustic seat near the ‘ike. A ‘boy came riding by A 
on a Shetland pony. ‘Howard ‘thought he had never the 
before seen anything half so cunnimg. to 2 
It was almost time ito return ‘rome, ‘but Uncle Ralph acq 


proposed that they should walk around to the stable, ( 
and see if there were not ‘another one for him to ride 
When they arrived, ‘they found ‘them all out, but the m= 
assured them. ‘that one-wodlilsoon be in. ‘So they @ 
down and waited. 

‘Tt seemed .a long time to Howard ‘before he heard the 
sound of the pony’s ‘feet im ‘the distance. At Jast it 
turned the curve, and came‘in sight. He could scarcely 
wait ‘till it came up. Just ‘then Uncle Ralph looked a 
his watch. 

"We have orily five minutes to make our train, nee 
ard,” ‘he said. “We cari't possitily wait any longet. 

And ‘so ‘he ‘had ‘to ‘turn “away just as ‘the_pony 
prancing up. . a 

That was ‘two months ago, and ‘he felt disappom te 
yet ‘He was certain «that, if ‘he could ‘take a ride on 4 
Shetland pony, ‘he would ‘be ‘the ‘happiest boy ™ 
world. And now ‘here was ene that hadi «come to I" 
the very next Jot. ‘It was ailmost ‘too good to be t™* 

He watched it-until it-was Jed--to ‘the stable, and 


fhe 
ve 1D 
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Then he finished gathering his berries, 
spd went in to dinner. 

The next day the neigh bor boy went away, so there 
jas no chance to get acquainted until he came back. 
The pony was turned into the orchard while he was 

ne, and Howard could see it every day. He often fed 
it when it came near the fence, and it soon learned 
to know him. It seemed very gentle. 

u['m sure that pony needs exercise,’’ he said to 
himself one afternoon, as he stood watching it. ‘‘ Some- 
body ought to take it out.”’ 

He heard his mother calling him, and he went into 
the house to see what she wanted. 

«We have decided to go to the city on business this 
afternoon, Howard,"’ she said.. ‘‘ We will leave things 


or was shut. 






. in your care until we return.’’ 

So Howard was left alone. He took a story-book, 
: and found a cool place to read under the trees. Pres- 
' ently he heard the sound of voices in the next yard, 
and, glancing up, Saw the family next door driving away 

inacarriage. Then everything was still again. 

. Through the open window he could hear the ticking 
idm of the clock. The bees buzzed about among the flowers, 
it and the leaves rustled over his head. It made him feel 
lyfe. lonely. He looked over into the orchard. There stood 
ng the pony, gently swaying his fly-brush to and fro. The 


ban door was open. Inside he could see the bridle 
hanging on a nail. He glanced up and down the street, 
but no one was in sight. His heart beat fast. 

«T'ye waited long enough for a ride,’’ he said at 
length. ‘‘I1 don’t believe that boy is ever coming 
home.”’ 

He tossed away his book, and started up. Leaping 
over the fence, he darted into the barn, and, snatching 
the bridle, ran over to where the pony stood under a 
tree. It held out its nose, and he slipped the bit into 
its mouth without any trouble, and put the bridle over its 
head. Then he sprang upon its back, and away he 
went. Around and around the pasture the pony almost 
It was all Howard cofild do to keep his seat. 


ee ee 


flew. 

At last he stopped under an apple-tree, and slid down. 
Taking off the bridle, he stole quietly into the barn and 
put it away ; then he went back, and sat down again 
with his book, but he could not read. He wished the 
folks would come home. It seemed such a long time 
to wait. 
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At last he heard their voices in the distance, and ran 
out and opened the gate. 

‘Did you get lonely while we were gone ?”’ 
mother. ‘* What did you do to amuse yourself ?’’ 

“Oh !"’ said Howard, looking down, ‘‘I read some.’ 

When, they sat down to supper, Howard seemed to 
forget to eat. Hus father noticed it. 

‘Do feel sick to-night, Howard ?*’ he asked. 
don’t seem to be eating anything."’ 

‘No, sir,"’ he answered; ‘‘ but I don't feel very 
well.’’ 

“You'd better go to bed early ; that will be the best 
thing for you,’ said his father. 

So Howard went-upstairs. 


~~ =o FF Oo BD 


said his 


‘“« You 


Visit. 

A week passed by, and he did not even come near 
the fence. It seemed to Howard that the new boy tried 
toavoid him. There seemed to be no way, to make his 
acquaintance, 

One evening Howard was walking down the street 
with his Uncle Ralph. He was thinking very hard 
about something. At last he looked up, and said : 

“Uncle Ralph, what did that man say you had to 
Pay to ride those ponies at the park ?”’ 

His uncle thought a moment, and then told him. 
“ Haven't you forgotten those ponies yet ?’’ he asked. 
| “I'm sorry you didn’t get that ride. Why don’t you 
* acquainted with that neighbor boy ; he has a’ pony, 
See,”’ 
Howard looked down, but said nothing. 


| “I thought it was easy for boys to get acquainted,”’ 
he added. 


As soon as.they reached home, Howard went upstairs 
He took down his savings-bank, and 


to his room. 


c > . 
Ounted out the amount his uncle had named. 


h 
then he picked up his cap and started out. 


In a few minutes the door- 
house. 
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The next day the neighbor boy came home from his 


“T'm tired of being a sneak,’’ he said to himself; 


bell rang at the neighbor's 


The boy came to the door, and saw Howard standing 
on the step. 

‘‘Is your father at home ?"’ he asked. 
on business, "’ 

The boy asked him in while he went to call his father. 

‘« Well, what can I do for you ?’’ the man asked, as 
he came into the room where Howard was, 

Howard's eyes fell, and his voice was not steady, as 
he said : 

‘‘T used your pony last week while you were away, 
and I’ve come over to pay for it. That's what they 
charge in Chicago,’* he added, as he handed him the 
money. 

The boy who stood by looked pleased as he saw what 
he was doing. He turned toward his father with a smile. 

** Now can’t I play with him ?’’ he asked. 

The man held out his hand to Howard. 

‘‘I’'m glad to have this matter cleared up,’’ he said. 
‘¢Of course, we heard all about it. It’s always better 
to make your bargains first, and then there's no trouble 
about it. Come over to-morrow, and you and Dick may 
try the pony together.’’ 

As Howard came whistling into the yard, his mother 
looked out of the window. 

‘*I guess Howard feels better this morning,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ He hasn't seemed like himself for a week."’ 

The next evening, when he came home from the 
neighbor's, he ran into the room where his mother was 
sewing. 

‘* Mama,'’ said he, ‘‘I never had such a nice friend 
before, and I never knew how nice it could be to ride a 
pony. It's just as much fun as it looks to be.’’ 

That evening, as he sat on the porch, he thought : 

«« This time I felt jusé right while I was riding,’’ and 
he added, ‘* that’s what makes the difference.’ 


«‘T’ve come 


~ 


Richmond, Ind. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have beep found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school, 
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An Exercise for Thanksgiving Sunday 
By Olive E. Dana 
NDAY-SCHOOL Thanksgiving Exercises, 


— on the 
Sunday preceding Thanksgiving Day, are now 
Superintendents are glad to get help in 


The following order of service is offered to 


not unusual. 
the matter. 
that end. 


1. Singing : 


(Air: “Safely through another week.”’) 


From thy hand, Our Father, flow 
All the blessings that we know ; 
Thou dost give the children’s bread, 
Thou dost every table spread ; 

Now again the harvests shine, 

And again we own them thine! 


In the sunshine and the rain 

Grew the corn, the grass, the grain ; 
And the orchard boughs bend low 
With the fair fruits they bestow. 
Father, our thanksgivings hear ! 

To thy little ones draw near ! 


a 


2. Responsive Reading : Psalm 136. 
3. Singing : 


(Air : “ Praise to God, immortal praise.”) 


For the sunshine and the rain, 

Sun and dew, and frost again, 

For the bird, the bloom, the star,— 
Glad and grateful, Lord, we are ! 


For the days and for the nights, 
For our homes and their delights, 
For thy guidance all the way, 
Lord, we give thee thanks to-day ! 


For the message of thy word, 
For the love of Christ our Lord, 
For thy gracious Spirit's sway, 
Hear, O God, our praise to-day! 


For all gifts, Lord, that with thine 
Do these lives of ours entwine, 
We to-day our praises sing, 

We our glad thanksgivings bring ! 


4. The Story of Thanksgiving Day. 

It was in the autumn of 1621, when the Pilgrims had been in 
the new land not quite a year, that the first of our New England 
Thanksgivings was kept. It had been a long, hard year to the 
colonists. They had seen much sorrow, great hardships, many 
difficulties. They had endured wasting sickyes, trying privations, 
and discouragements innumerable. But their simple and scanty 
harvests were now well in, their rude dwellings had been builded, 
they were at peace with their Indian neighbors and among them- 
selves, and of good courage to follow the earnest and toilsome 
life they must lead if they were here to plant a nation according 
to God's purpose ; and so it seemed most fitting to Governor 
Bradford and his counselors that they should keep a feast of 
thanksgiving. 

The first Thanksgiving was not like ours, nor like what Thanksgiv- 
ing Day afterwards became among them. Itwas rather a festival, 
not unlike the Jewish feast of ingathering, lasting some. days, 
kept with such good cheer as they were able to compass, and par- 
ticipated in, by their invitation, by the Indian chief, Massasoit, 
and ninety of his mer. f 

Two years later, earlier in the year, after a long drought, a 
famine was feared, and a day of fasting and prayer was *ppointed, 
that petition might be made for rain. The rain came ere the day 
was done, the crops revived, and another day of public Thanks- 
giving was appointed and observed. A few years later, another 
deliverence was vouchsafed them by the arrival of English ships 
with supplies of food in a time of great need ; and this was the 
occasion for another Thanksgiving Day. And the custom seems 
to have been followed annually for some time. Later, however, 
it fell into disuse, and its observance was only occasional until the 
close. of the Civil War, since which time it has been appointed by 
proclamation of the president each November, and kept as a 
national holiday and as the festival of harvest and of home. 


The above may be read or recited by an older pupil, 
or given in sections by the younger ones. Or the super- 
intendent or pastor may tell the story of Thanksgiving 
Day in his own words. 


5. Recitation : ‘‘Over and over.”’ 


Over and over and over again 

God's harvests fall in the hands of men; 
And never weary our Father is 

Of feeding these clamorous children of his : 
Of ripening the grain, and painting the fruit, 
And giving the oak-tree its sturdier root. 

Of wrapping the corn in its husk away, 

Of hiding the seed for the wand of May. 
Over and over and over he pours 

Into our bins the bounteous stores. 


Over and over and over again 

God's care broods over the lives of men : 
Unfailing, unwearied, and tender, and near, 
So constant and close we forget ‘tis here. 
Over and over the heart is made glad. 

So clear the sight of his goodness it had ; 
And the common need,and the daily care 

Are highways where wondrous ministries fare. 
Over and over, in all our living, 

His mercies come ; we'll keep Thanksgiving ! 


6. The Story continued : 


The first Thanksgiving Days were kept with scanty fare, but 
with most thankful and devout hearts. Their daily fare was of 
the most frugal. ‘'It would have been a strange thing,’’ wrote one 
of them, ‘‘ to see a piece of roast beef or mutton or veal.’ Said 
another : ‘‘ Bread was so very scarce, that sometimes I thought 
the very crumbs of my father’s table would be sweet unto me. 
‘And when I could have meal and water and salt boiled together, 
it was so good, who could wish better?’’ But, in the remem- 
brance of the purpose of their coming, and the work they were 
to do, they were more than content. Their homely fare was sweet 
to them, and the supply of their daily needs was matter for devout 
rejoicing. ‘They were always mindful of God's greater gifts, and 
the plenitude of his goodness. As good Governor Winthrop 
wrote : ‘‘We here enjoy God and Jesus Christ, and is not that 
enough. I thank God I like so well to be here I do not repent my 
coming. . . I never had more content of mind."’ 

Truly, as said Governor Bradford in his History, ‘‘ May not 
the children of these fathers rightly say: ‘Our fathers were 
Englishmen which came over this great ocean, and were ready to 
perish in this wilderness ; but they cried unto the Lord, and he 
heard their voice, and looked on their adversity. Let them there- 
fore praise the Lord, because he is good, and his mercies endure 
forever. Yea, let them which have been redeemed of the Lord 
show how he hath aelivered them from the hand of the oppressor. 
When they wandered in the desert wilderness out of the way, and 
found no city to dwell in, both hungry and thirsty, their soul was 
overwhelmed in them. Let them confess before the Lord his 
lovingkindness, and his wonderful works before the sons of men.’ "* 


7. Scripture Reading: Our Father's Care (Luke 


12: 22-32). 


8. Singing, while the Thanksgiving gifts are being. 
distributed or gathered. These may be either in the 
form of harvest offerings, arranged with flowers and 
autumn leaves upon the platform, in which case the 
real distribution could best be made afterward, and more 
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quietly ; or it may be the usual children's offering of 
money. 
(“ Air: 1 am-so- glad that our Father im'heaven.”’ ) 
What shall webring to Him,—him who‘has given 
Treasures of earth and:the promise of heaven ; 
Gifts of the harvest, and gladness. of home, 
Care that enfolits us wherever we roam? 


Bring him our thanks for all that'he sends, 
All that he sends, all that he sends ; 

Own now his love in the blessings we share, 
Trust at all times ‘his care’! 


What shall we bring to him,—him who has come 
‘Out of his heaven, to hallow each home ; 
Come all our lives to make noble and free, 
«Gome evermore our Retieemer to be ? 
Love that receives him and follows him €' er, 
Follows him e’er, follows ‘him ¢'er ; 
Love that true service doth yield day by day, 
Praising his name for aye’! 


CHB 


A ‘Thanksgiving Praise Service’’ 

A Thanksgiving carried out last year in the Congrega- 
Servi 

Praise Service sional Churchvof Wellesley Hills, Mas- 

sachusetts, contains an itlea equally available for the 

‘Sunday-schodl. “The well-knawn prayer of ‘‘General 


Thanksgiving '' was sepeated by the pastor clause by 
‘ glause. Fdllowing cach section ‘there was appropriate 
music ‘by choir or congregation. Those who listened 
spoke of it as a beautiful and successful service. The 
clauses and responses were printed in two parallel col- 
umns, each response opposite ‘its own claise. These 
are arranged \in succession below, ‘to show more -clearly 
the method. After ‘the doxology, an invocation, and -a 
word .af explanation ‘by the pastor, :the service proceeded 
as ‘follows: 
A General Thankagiving. 

Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we thine unworthy ser- 
vants do give thee most humble and hearty thanks for all thy 
goodness 

(Psalm 103, responsively.) 
And loving-kindness :to us, and to all .men. 
(Song, ‘‘ Loving Kindness.'’)) 
We bless:thee for our creation 
(Song, ‘Oh, worship the King.'') 
We bless thee for our preservation 
(Trio, ‘' Ged watching over all,;'' ‘Song, ‘‘ King of love.’’) 
And all the blessings .of this life, 
(Song, ‘‘ When all thy mercies, O my God."') 

But above all for thy inestimable love in the redemption of the 
world by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(Solo, ‘‘ There is a.green ‘hill far away.'") 

For the means of grace, 

(Song, ‘‘ The Church's one ‘foundation.'’) 

And for the hope of glory. 

(Duet, ‘ Matk, hafk, my soul;" 
times’ten thousand."’) 

And, we beseech ‘thee, give us that due sense of thy mercies 
that our ‘hearts may ‘be unfeignedly thankful, and that we show 
forth thy praise not only with our lips but in our tives, 

(Solo, “Not every one that sgith unto me, Lord, Lord."’) 

By giving up ourselves to thy service, 

(Song, ‘' Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrateti, Lord, to thee.’ ) 

And ‘by walking ‘before ‘thee in holiness and rigtrteousness all 
ur -days ; through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom, with thee and 
the Holy ‘Ghost, ‘be all ‘honor and glory, world without -end. 
Amen. 

(The general thanksgiving, read in unison ; ‘Gloria Patri.) 


Song, ““Ten thousand 


e. 


A form for recording thankfulness was 
issued last year by A. G. Jennings, 
the superintendent of St. john's 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-scheol of ‘Galveston, Texas, 
‘tegether with a request for thank-offerings. ‘His ‘letter- 
form was like this, ‘having Thanksgiving Sunday in 
mind. 

DEAR PRIEND: 

The year just passed away has been ful! of blessings 
tousall. These blessings have come from God, and to him we 
should give our praise, our offerings, our lives. 1h is well often:to 
recount the good things which our heavenly Father has given us. 
With this.end im view, you will find .a ‘thank spate ‘below to write 
some of the principal things for which wou have reason ‘to be 
thankful. ‘Sign your mame below, replace «this im ‘the envelape 
with your offering, and bring it with you to school next Sunday. 
Nationally, we shonld be thankful for . 


Recording 
Thanktatacss 


As a city, we should be thankful for 

As a school, we should be thankful for . 

Personally, 1 want to thank my heavenly Father for 
Name... 


“The results of our efforts were highly gratifying,”’ be 
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says. ‘A large number-of our scholars showed .a deep 
spiritual interest in the occasion."’ 

















Bible Geography for Primary 
Children 


By Mrs.'M. G. Kennedy 


First Article 


“ O TRY to make Bible scenes zeal to ‘the little 

people,’’ said a gentleman to me lately, ‘‘Why, 
I was a big boy when my. Sunday-school teacher gave 
me a great shock by saying that he hoped some day to 
visit the land where Jesus had lived when on earth, :to 
walk where he had walked, to climb the ‘hills he had 
climbed, to sail on the lake where ihe jhad sailed. We 
beys .ooked at each other in ‘surprised consternation. 
To us that land did not exist as.a zeality, but.as a vague 
samething beyond ithe clouds.’’ 

The child's world is bounded by ‘the home, the kin- 
dergarten, :the Sunday-school, unless, indeed, the trian- 
gle is made ‘mto a complete square by ~‘.grantimas'’ 
or ‘‘aunties.’’ And the map is nothing but unmean- 
ing dats anddines. ds it.any wonder ‘that, ‘though Alice 
had ‘‘.begun ;geagraphy '’ in school, she teanedl expect- 
antly far out of the carriage watching for tbe thrilling 
moment when they should drive over the state ‘ine, 
which she knew as.a red streak onthe map? Amd the 
sand-map, though :fascinating, intleed, with its disprm- 
portionate symbols, is little more than a great mud-pie. 

Is not the trouble, or at least a large part of it, that 
we wait until we are on a journey with Jesus or Paul, 
and then like an avalanche.down come mountains, seas, 
and cities on the bewildered theats of the children ? 
Yet I ‘have seen a child of seven, whose father ‘was ‘trav- 
fling over thousands of miles of sea and land, follow 
him inteHigently on the -map, differentiating the lands 
with their varied customs, and the cities with their ‘build- 
ings and sights, speaking of each with a feeling that in 
some way she had been there, :and was in it, if nat.of iit. 

Let ws ‘begin m a common-sense way, on ‘the .chil- 
‘dren's ‘plane, stantling where they are, and in:a series 
of short ‘lessons, weék by week, gradually ‘lead them out 
into that strange world where Jesus, Peter and John, 
Paul, Timothy, and Luke, ‘‘ went about doing .good.’’ 
ht is very ‘true, it is not.our :provmcetto:teach drawing, but 
it is emphatically our duty to do all that we can to make 
the Bible people live in the minds as well as the hearts 
@f our little ones. 


‘Lesson 1 
Ask the children to look around at their Sunday-school 
room. They will gaze as if they had never before ‘seen 
it. Can they draw a picture of ‘‘our room"’? There 
may be diversity of opinion as to this. Tell them you 
will show them -how they may all draw it. Ask which 
part they would draw first. Again «opinions will differ. 
Draw « ime which shall stand 
for ‘the center aisle, if there be 
such, or any other which shall 
answer as a construction line. 
From this build up the walls. 
Let the children decide where 
< the windows and doors should 
; be (mere openings). Then 
— 4] limes which stand for organ, 
\ ———— Deer desk, ‘blackboard, seats, etc. 
Perhaps it will leok something like the accompanying 
diagram. 
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We may call this sort of picture a map. KR does not 
look like a photograph or a painting, ‘but it makes us 
know the shape of our room, and where the blackboard, 
desk, organ, library, table, and seats are placed. We 
can imagine hew at all looks. Hew many think now 
that they can make a map ef oursoom? Yes, I am sure 
you all can. Butwe have not timenow. Will you draw 
one at home this week, and dbring # so me next Sunday ? 
Make a little mark on the map at the place where you 
are sitting to-day. 

There is one thing I want you toteH me. Which is 
larger, the map-picture 1 have madle on the blackboard, 


: Vol. 39, a! 


or -our-room itself ? I could not make a map as 

the room, for there would be no space ‘for you and 
and we could not handle so large a map. But when 
jook at the map-picture, do you think of the 
only'so large? If you were.dlder, I think I should » 
ure our map, and so much .of every line (make  » 
an inch long) should mean just so much (mark a ¢ 
in our room, Then you would know exactly how jp. 
our room is, for everything would be twelve times = 
than«ur map. ‘Shall you mdke your map, which : 
will bring me, as large as this on the blackboard ? 
you have not so large a board, and you could not : 
it. ‘Suppose Margaret should draw her map on pape 
of this size, and Frank on this, and Ethel and Ray 
these (Show paper of different sizes), which would be 
right? “They would all be right, if -you were Carefi) » 
make your organ, desk, winlows, etc., the size that suis 
“or ‘fits ‘the rest. 


You ‘may ‘make your maps any size you 
please. 


Perhaps ‘some of you will -draw also for meq 
map of some room in your home, so that I may think 
you there. Mave your name on your map, for | sha 
take them ‘home ‘to lodk at, ‘as I have-not time in Sunday. 
school. 

Leseon H 

‘Call on the children ‘to tell ‘how to draw a map of te 
‘Sunday-school room. ‘Perhaps you may let one com 
tothe ‘boaril and do ‘it, the class criticising, only leit 
dll ‘be very rapid. ‘You cannot ‘stop now to examim 
those they have ‘brought, ‘but, before collecting, let then 
be held up ‘so ‘the Grawing faces the teacher. Te 
‘tramred ‘eye of the teacher will ‘even ‘in this-way see mud 
tto commenti. . The very fact that ‘so many ‘have not fa. 
gotten to try is much. 

Show how another sort of map of the room may be 
made, on ‘sand-board“or :the desk, ‘by laying sticks 
strrps ‘of paper for ithe sides of fre room, and blocks ‘or 
‘the furniture. 

The next ‘step ‘is the ‘setting of «a locality in its place 
m the outer world, and the ‘beginnings of ideas of 
direction. 

Of what is this room only part? Of our churh 
And where is our church? In what city (town, ord 

lage)? What is the named 
the ‘streét.on which our churth 
‘stands? What is the nearest 
Street which crosses it? Letus 
make.a little map showing where 
our Church is. See, this is A-— 
Street, where we come in at the 
frent door, and here is B— 
Street on ‘the side. We cannot 
stop to make a picture of the -church, but we will le 
‘this ‘little square stand for it. 

If any of you live on A Street or B—— Suet 
you may come and @raw a line ‘to show us the little 
journey you make when you come to Sunday-schoo. 
Hf we made another ‘street ‘here, and another,—oh!4 
great many streets running different ways, —can you tell 
of what we would have a map? Of , where ¥¢ 
live. I wonder if you can make at home a map of the 
streets between our Sunday-school and your house? 

Philadelphia. 


LHD 


Speiting “ Thanks- A primary-class hint for Thanksgiving 
giving "’ with Sunday may be had from an exercise 
Envelopes used ‘on one occasion in an Oyegon 
Sunday-school. Small envelopes were given out before- 
hand, specially marked for thank-offerings. As these 
were presented on the Sunday preceding Thanksgiving 
Day, the envelopes were arranged on a large board, by 
means of tacks, so as to form the words ‘ Our Thanks. 
This process of spelling out the thanksgiving might be 
impressive also in the intermediate or junior departments 


a 


A children’s reception on the a 
on Thanksgiving DOOR of Thanksgiving Day 45 tne 
Day established custom in The Temple * 
Grace Baptist Church, Philadelphia. The pastor, ant 
sell H. Conwell, issues several thousand ae 
Each child was requested, last year, to bring the gift 4 
a towel for a hospital The entertainment consisted . 
music, magic, ventriloguism, and shadowgraphs. —_ 
a primary teacher could do something of this kind, ev 
though on a much smaller scale. 


Children’s Reception 
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Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1897 


October 3.—Paul’s Last Journey to Jerusalem 
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life. What did Paul mean (3:9, 10) by ‘* putting off the old 
man, and putting 8n the new man’? What were the evil 
practices and desires to be abandoned ? (3: 5-11, comp. Gal. 
5 : 19-21.) What were the qualities and virtues to be assumed ? 
(3: 12-17, comp. Gal. 5: 22 to 6:5.) Consider the teach- 
ing of Paul concerning duties in family life (3 : 18 to 4+ 1; 
comp. Eph. 5: 22 to 6:9.) What were Paul’s three in- 
junctions concerning prayer, conduct, and speech? (4: 2-6.) 
Iiave we any better ethical teaching to-day than Paul’s ? 

3. Paul in his Epistle to Philemon. Learn what you can 
about Philemon and Onesimus, and their relation to one an- 


years in his own hired house, 
and received all that came in 
unto him, 3 


God, and teac 
which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ, with all confidence, no 
man forbidding him. 


3o And Paul dwelt two whole jo And he abode two whole 
years in his own ‘hired dwell- 
ing, and received all that 
went in unto him, rage: 
the kingdom of God, an 
teaching the things concern- 
ing the Lord Jesus Christ 
with all boldness, none for- 
bidding him. 


= 


31 te geen | the kingdom of 
ing those things 


The American Revisers would put into the text the marginal rendeain’ 


“through” in place of “ by *’ in reference to prophecy, in verse 25, an 
substitute “ Holy Spirit ’’ for “ Holy Ghost” wherever it occurs, 


ASA 


> October 10. — Pa ee ee a ene ee ee. ther, ‘Aloe whek- teal f Paul bh. Wh 
2. Uctove Z . , ; . Thy 
’ ,-Paul before the Roman Governor. . . . . Acts24: 10-25 oOtner, so what the relation 0 aul was to each. y e 
October 17. . . 4 . ‘ “ . F 
- ) 24.—Paul before King Agrippa Brot ve pies os 173 did Paul address this letter to Philemon? What did he ask Lesson Plan and Analysis 
ctober 31.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck ...... cts 27: 13- * ; Sa 4 ‘ : itr ue : ee 

nae * Paulie Meltaaee Rome... - ee tefy pom for Onesimus? Explain the Christian ore beware slavery TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The True Type of Christian Pidelity. 
* November 14.—Paul’s Ministry in Rome. . . . Acts 28: 17-31 in the first century, as seen in Jesus’ and Paul’s teaching. GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : Be thou faithful unte 
g. November 21.—The Christian Armor... «5. . =. Eph.6:10-20 Consider the gospel principle of the brotherhood of man, and 4544 ond [ will vive thee the crown of life.—Rev. 2: 10 

g, November 28.—Salutary WarBings, .- -. - . + = ++ 4 t Pet. 4: 1-8 the reforms which it then was, and still is, destined to accom- : nit ; : aes os 

. December 5.—Christ’s Humility and Exaltation ..... Phil. 2: 1-11 , t ’ ’ ; Lesson Topic: Instructing concerning the Kingdom of God, 
“4 December 12.—Paul’s ee. rar ree 2 Tim. 4: 1-8, 16-18 plish in the world. i 
12, Dec. 19.—John’s Message about Sin and Salvation . 1 John 1: 5 to 2:6 [Among the best commentaries in English upon the Colossian and 1. Praternal Converse, vs. 17+22. 


, . _ { Review. ‘ a at 
December 29-4 Or, God's Love in the Gift of his Son 


ASAE 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Ou 


Study 46.—Paul’s. Epistles to the 
Colossians and to Philemon 


. t John 4; 9-16 


~ 


Philemon Epistles are those by Abbott (Colossians) and Vincent (Phile- 
mon) in the International Critical Commentary Series (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons), Lightfoot (New York: The Macmillan Co.), 


and Moule, in Cambridge Bible Series (The Macmillan Co.). 


New Tes- 


tament Introductions by Gloag, Weiss, and Dods (see Study 23).] 
e 


ASASY 


Lesson 7, November 14, 1897 


Paul’s Ministry in Rome 


GOLDEN TEXT: / am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: 


OUTLINE : 2. Paithful Ministration, vs. 23-29. 
3- Continuous Fidelity, vs. 30, 31. 


DAILY HOME READINGS : 


ee = ‘ te f Paul's Ministry in Rome. 
W.—Isa. 6: g-10. The words of Isaiah. ~ 

T.—John § : 39-47. Christ in the Scriptures. 

F.—Rom. 10 : 13-21. Hearing without profit. 

S.—Heb. 3: 7-19. Hindrance of unbelief. 

S.—Heb. 4: t-11. Shut out. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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= for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that foara ye ie 
The A. D. 61-62, Written from Rome, believeth.—Rom. 1: 16, yas 
uch I. CIRCUMSTANCES, (Acts 28 : 17-31. Memory verses : 30, 31.) I, - FRATERNAL CONVERSE, 
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* principle is the true and sufficiefft source of a right disputing among themselves. acceptance of salvation. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M, B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


LACE.—Paul’s ‘own hired dwelling’’ in the city of 
Rome, though verse 23 may refer to another ‘‘ lodging ’’ 
previously occupied by him. The site is unknown; there is 
little support for either of the localities pointed out by tradi- 
tion: one, near the church of Santa Maria; the other, on Via 
Stringhari, outside the limits of the Ghetto. 
Time,—According to the chronology accepted here, from 
March A. D. 61 to A. D, 63. During this period, four epis- 
tles were written: Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
about the same time, and Philippians, in all probability, later. 
{On the closing years of Paul’s life, see an article by the 
present writer on page 704.) 


_— 
Critical Notes 


Verse 47.—And it came to pass: After the general state- 
ment of verse 16, Luke proceeds, according to his habit, to 
mention some details,—After three days : Probably as early 
as possible. —He called together: The later manuscripts sub- 
stitute ‘‘ Paul,’’ by way of explanation, Zhose that were the 
thief of the Jews: ** Chief"’ is literally ‘ first,’’ and the ren- 
dering of the Revised Version, margin, is grammatically pos- 
sible : ‘* Those that were of the Jews first,’’ as the first ones. 
But the context favors the other view, ‘‘ Those ‘that were ”’’ 
is- peculiar, and implies *‘the existing chief persons,’’ those 
in office or prominence at that time. The elders and rulers 
of the synagogues are meant, possibly with an allusion to 
their previous banishment by Claudius (18:2), Paul’s pur- 
pose was, not merely to conciliate the Jews, but to preach to 
them ; the result was a final and solemn appeal to his country- 
men before laboring farther among the Gentiles (comp. Rom, 1: 
16).—-4, brethren; **1”’ is emphatic, especially in the order 
of the best manuscripts, He addresses them as his ‘‘ kins- 
men according to the flesh’’ (Rom, 9; 3). ‘* Men and 
brethren ’’ has already been explained in previous instances. 
— Though I had done nothing: The tense is here correctly 
rendered,—Against the people: As usual, the Jewish people. 
— Or the customs of our fathers: Compare Acts 22 : 3; 24: 
14, where the same Greek adjective oecurs.— Yet was deliv- 
ered prisoner from Jerusalem into the hands of the Romans: 
This is a brief statement of the matter; although rescued by 
the Romans from Jewish violence, it was that violence which 
made him a prisoner, and the influence of the Jews kept him 
in custody. 

Verse 18.— Who, when they had examined me, desired to 
set mie at liberty : This was the result of his trials before Felix 
and Festus, the latter specifically desiring to set him free. 
** Desired ’’ is more exactly ‘* were minded,’’ had this delib- 
erate purpose."’"—Becaus¢ there was no cause of death in me: 
Compare the proceedings before the procurators and Agrippa. 

Verse 19.—But when the Jews spake against it: This oc- 
curred at Cesarea in connection with the hearing before Fes- 
tus, and agrees with the desire of the procurator ‘‘ to gain 
favor with the Jews’’ (25 : 9).—/ was constrained to appeal 
unto Cesar: To avoid the transfer to Jerusalem, and the plot 
to kill him, as well as to obtain justice. —Not that J had aught 


to accuse my nation of : His appeal was purely in self-defense. 


Though he was accusing his nation in this speech, and must 
state the facts on his trial, his motive was not that of hostility 
to his people or their religion, as probably these Roman Jews 
suspected. 

Verse 20.— For. this cause therefore: Because of his pres- 
ence in Rome as a prisoner, and yet without any hostility to 
his countrymen.~-Did / intreat you to see and to speak with 
me: Or (as inthe margin of the Revised Version, and sub- 
Stantially in the Authorized), ‘* Did I call for you, to see and 
to speak with you ?’’ . Either rendering is grammatical, but 
the verb almost always means “ intreat ’’ or ‘‘ exhort ’’ in the 
New Testament, and not ‘call for ;’’ and ‘* with me’’ agrees 
better with this sense.—For because of the hope of Israel 1 am 
bound with this chain: ‘For because of’’ is more cofrect 
than “ because that for.'’ He asserts now, as before the san- 
hedrin, and Felix, and Agrippa, that his belief was the true 
hope of Israel. 

Verse 21.—And they said unto him; The answer is cau- 
tious, but touches on the two points raised by Paul, —namely, 
his appeal to the emperor, and his attitude as a Christian to 
the Jewish religion.— Ve neither received letters from Judea 
concerning thee» No official written communication had come 
in regard to his case.—Nor did any of the brethren come 
hither. ** That came ’’ implies that some had come, but the 
original does not suggest this.—And report or speak any harm 
of thee; ** Report ’’ is more accurate than ‘ showed.’’ They 
had no doubt heard of Paul, but there had been no evil re- 
port brought to them, in spite of the frequent communication 
with Judea. 

Verse 22,— But we desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest : 
This is the second point. ‘‘ Desire’’ might be rendered 
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** think it fitting,’’ the language of couttesy.—- Fer @s concern- 
ing this sect: The Greek word is ** heresy,’’ though evidently 
not used in any opprobrious sense (see on 24: 14).—J¢ is 
known to us: More literal and more guarded than ‘ we 
know.’’— That everywhere it is spoken against : That is, by 
the Jews. There was a flourishing charch in Rome, and 
these men must have known something of the belief it cher- 
ished. But they speak cautiously, because of the favor shown 
to Paul, or possibly prefer to treat this ‘‘sect’’ somewhat 
superciliously. 

Verse 23.—And when they had appointed him a day: 
Probably the interval was brief.— 7hey came to him into his 
lodging: Wt is probable, but not certain, that this was the 
‘hired dwelling’’ spoken of in verse 30. The term here 
used is not the same, however, but one that implies a ** host ;’’ 
hence some think it was a temporary lodging in the house of 
some Roman Christian, probably Aquila.—/n great number : 
Literally; ‘‘ more,’’ the Revised Version bringing out the em- 
phasis of the original.— 7o whom he expounded the matter : 
That is, ** concerning this sect ’’ (v, 22). The Revisers sup- 
ply ‘‘ the matter,’’ since this verb does not govern *‘ the king- 
dom of God,’’— Testifying the kingdom of God ; The pasticiple 
shows how he expounded the matter. He bore witness that 
the kiffgdom of God had come, the Messiah having come.— 
And persuading them concerning Jesus: This is an added 
thought, He attempted to win them to Jesus as the Messiah. 
—Both from the law of Moses and from the prophets: 
‘‘From’’ is more exact and elegant than ‘‘out of.’’ It sug- 
gests that he made the Old Testament Scriptures the starting- 
point of his argument and appeal, showing how in Jesus all 
the former revelation was fulfilled.— From morning till even- 
ing : He was earnest, and they were at least willing to devote 
time to so important a discussion, which was probably col- 
loquial. 

Verse 24.—And some believed, ... and some disbelieved : 
The latter verb is a compound, usually rendered ‘' disbe- 
lieve’’ by the Revisers, This diverse result frequently at- 
tended Paul’s preaching. ‘ 

Verse 25.—And when they agreed not among themselves: 
Probably there was an open expression of variance.— 7hey 
departed, after that Paul had spoken one word: One saying, 
as the solemn conclusion of the long conference.— Well spake 
the Holy Ghost by Isaiah the prophet to your fathers: Our 
Lord quotes from Isaiah with the same term (‘* Well,’’ Matt. 
15:7; Mark 7:6). Paul assumes, without explaining, the 
inspiration of Isaiah, ‘‘ Your’’ is better sustained than 
‘*our,’’ and is more appropriate in this connection. 

Verses 26, 27.,—The citation is from Isaiah 6:9, 10, in 
almost the exact words of the Septuagint. The same passage 
is cited by our Lord in connection with his teaching in para- 
bles (Matt. 13: 14, 1§), and for the same purpose,—namely, 
to declare that the effeet of proclaiming truth from God may 
be to blind and harden, In John 12: 40 the passage is used 
by the evangelist to illustrate the same fact. Here, and in 
Matthew 13, the unbelief of the Jews is made prominent as 
the agency in producing this hardening effect.—Go thou unto 
this people, and say: This preface, commissioning the prophet, 
is not cited by our Lord, but is very appropriate here,— 
And should turn again: Not, * Be converted,’’ which sug- 
gests a technical theological sense not conveyed by the origi- 
nal, and uniformly avoided by the Revisers.—And / should 
heal them : Spiritual healing is, of course, referred to. 

Verse 28.—Be it known thetefore unto you ; Compare the 
similar language in Acts 13: 38. ‘* Therefore,’’ because the 
Jews have rejected it.— 7hat this,salvation of God; “ This’’ 
is well attested, pointing to the one method by which God 
saves.——Js sent unto the Gentiles: Literally, ‘* was sent,’’ 
since this sending to the Gentiles had already taken place.— 
They will also hear; ** Also” is preferable to “‘ and ;’’ it 
will not only be announced to them, but they will hearken to 
it. ‘It’? need not be supplied, as in the Authorized 
Version. ‘ 

Verse 29 is poorly supported, being found in no manuscript 
older than the ninth century. The Revisers usually omit, 
without notice, the readings which are sustained only by these 
inferior, authorities, but in the case of the omission of an en- 
tire yerse, as a rule, a marginal reference is given. The verse 
really adds nothing to the-narrative, and was probably inserted 
by some scribe who thought the account of the interview closed 
abruptly. ; 

Verse 30,—And he abode: ‘* Paul’’ is inserted by later 
authorities, as in verse 17.— 7wo whole years: It is unlikely 
that he was martyred at the end of this time, or Luke would 
have'noticed the event. In spite of opposing theories, the 
natural supposition is that Luke wrote this book about the 
close of these years (A. D. 63), giving the narrative ‘‘ up to 
date.’’—Jn his own hired dwelling : Not necessarily an entire 
**house.’’—And received all that went in unto him: It is 
implied that many came. The epistles of this period show 
how his activity, through his companions and letters, extended 
very widely, so that he was the personal center of missionary 
effort among the Gentiles. 

Verse 31.—Preaching the kingdom of God: Even as a 
prisoner, making this his chief business.— And teaching the 
things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ: The former clause 
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may refer to his exposition of the Christian Significance of 
Old Testament ; the latter to his declaration of the fac, 
recorded in the Gospels, and their significance, as set forth j 
his epistles,— With’all boldness: As the term is usually 4g 
dered, This suggests unreserved and candid utterance, 
None forbidding him ; The authorities did not interpose, 
did the Jews successfully oppose. This statement of Py 
bearing witness at Rome forms a fitting close to this book, ¢ 
purpose of which certainly was to show how the gospel mong 
from Jerusalem through Antioch to Rome, Paul being 
prominent person throughout the whole movement, and in 
new center of Christian activity. 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa, 


KSA 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


AUL was about fifty-three years old when, at last, iy 
found himself in Rome, not, however,.as he had fondly 
hoped, to pay a short visit to the local Christians as he passe 
on his way to Spain, but as a‘prisoner, waiting the result of 
his appeal to the supreme court. But the letter of Festus, 
virtually clearing him of any charge, and the report of Juling, 
the centurion, as to his loyal service on the ship, and bis 
spirit and conduct throughout the voyage, secured him the 
exceptional favor of being allowed to live in quarters hired by 
himself during the whole two years of his detention,—ih. 
only mark of his position being the chain on his arm by whid 
he was loosely bound to a soldier appointed to guard him 
(Acts 28 : 16-30). Even this, moreover, would have bea 
avoided had he been able to find bail, his Roman Citizenship 
making it unlawful to imprison him, if he could have founi 
sureties for his appearance when his case came on. 

An old tradition fixes the spot where he lived, with great 
probability, in the ancient Jewish district on the southwest of 
the city, across the Tiber, among the narrow and fetid streets 
and lanes where his countrymen, for the most part, had their 
squalid homes. r 

But nothing ‘could damp the immense energy of the Apostle, 
so that, three days after his settling in this new scene, he sent 
out an invitation to the chief men of his race to come to bim, 
of course, to talk over the one matter dear to his soul. Think 
ing, very probably, that he was one of their people sent 
Rome on some charge connected with their religion, they read 
ily accepted his summons ; for it ‘seems that they had receive 
no Official letters from the authorities in Jerusalem about him, 
and, indeed, had heard nothing to his prejudice from any on 
who had come from the mother-city. The disputes in th 
distant churches’of Asia Minor, and in the church at Jerus- 
lem, aboyt circumcision, and even the ill-will shown to Paul 
by the Jews themselves in so many parts, had not reached tht 
capital. To the local Jewish officials he was only a brother 
Jew in bonds, perhaps a sufferer for the faith of Israel. 

On a fixed day, therefore, perhaps in the evening, afte 
their day’s occupations were over, the graybeards of the synt 
gogue gathered in the bare room of the Apostle, seating them 
selves, no doubt, crosslegged on the floor, as the manner wa 
of their people at home, ready, after.the usual lengthened 
salutations, to listen to the stranger. The conference opened 
on Paul’s part by his informing the *‘ brethren '’ that, though 
he had been delivered 4 prisoner to the Romans from Jerus 
lem, it was not for anything he had done against his people, 
or against the customs of the fathers of their common race,— 
the generations past. Indeed, the Roman officials, having 
examined him in court, wished to dismiss the case, and st 
him free, hati he not been led to appeal to Cesar by the clamor 
of the Jewish authorities against him. He was far, howevtt, 
from making any charge against his nation ; let them not sup 
pose him disloyal to them in any degree! In fact, he had ™ 
vited them to meet and talk with him, simply because he w# 
bound with the chain they saw to the soldier-guard, for his 
zeal in connection with what they knew as ‘‘ the hope of 
Israel,’’— that is, the great question of the advent of the 
Messiah. ' 

Cautiously politic, the company expressed their interest ™ 
any explanation he might have to give them respecting the 
Christian faith. As to himself, they had heard nothing abou 
the personal matters to which he had referred, and as to the 
Christians, they knew very little, except that it was 2 
everywhere spoken against. They would be pleased to retu™ 
on such a day, if it suited him, and /hear all he had to s#7~ 
an offer which Paul at once accepted with thanks. 

Simeon had predicted that Jesus would be “a sign spokes 
against’’ (Lake 2:94). Before Felix, the ‘* Nazarene 
rad been denounced as *‘ movers of sedition throughout the 
world,’’ and in the case of Paul, as a ringleader among them, 
as seeking to profane the temple (Acts 24: 5, 6). Pete? at: 
mitted that they were ‘* spoken against as evil-doers "’ (" 
@: 12; 4:14), and heathen authors tell us that such crimes 
were attributed to them as made their faith be regarded * ® 
‘‘execrable superstition.” That they stéod aloof from 
public religion, that they abhorred idols, that they a 
the theater and circhs, that they injured various trad¢s whit 
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jived on the wants of temples and the superstitions of heathen- 
ism, and that, above all, they broke up the peace of families 
by the conversion of some of their members, had, in’ fact, 
raised a bitter prejudice against them, which gave rise to the 
most cruel reports of wickedness as marking their meetings. 
How intense the hatred of Christianity was, showed itself, 
indeed, soon after Paul’s acquittal at Rome, by Nero’s fright- 
ful persec ution, ostensibly in punishment for having, as 
falsely asserted, set fire to the city ! 

A great number of Jews came to Paul’s lodging on the ap- 
pointed day, and to these he explained the Christian faith 
from morning to evening, quoting both the law of Moses 
and the prophets in support of his views. But old knees are 
hard to bend. Some believed Paul right, but others repudi- 
ated his new doctrine ;_ and #h the end they got to disputes with 
each other, which grew so violent that Paul was forced to 


admit the hopelessness of any extensive success among his 
own race. He wound up, in fact, by telling” them that 
Isaiah had rightly characterized them when he said of their 


fathers that they were wilfully deaf to truth, and blind to hea- 
venly light (Isa. 6:9; see also Jer. 5: 21; Ezek. 12:2; 
Matt. 13: 14, 15; Mark 4: 12; Luke 8: 10; John 12: 40; 
Rom. 11 : 8), and that henceforth he would proclaim the gos- 
pel to the Gentiles as well as his own people, ~From this 
time, therefore, he, preached to all that came to him, telling 
them about Jesus with all boldness, no man forbidding him. 


Bournemouth, England. 
ASA 


The Last Glimpse of Paul 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS lesson gives us-our last certain glimpse of Paul. His 
ambition- had long been to preach in Rolme, but he 
little knew how his desire was to be fulfilled. We, too, are 
often surprised at the shape which the answers to our wishes 
take. Well for us if we take the unexpected or painful events 
which accomplish some long-cherished purpose as cheerfully 
and boldly as did Paul. We see him in this lesson as the 
center of three concentric widening circles, 

1, We have Paul and the leaders of the Roman synagogue. 
He was not the man.to let the grass grow under his feet. 
After such a voyage a pause would have been natural for a 
less eager worker; but: three days ‘were all that he allowed 
himself, and these would, no doubt, be largely occupied. by 
intercourse with the Roman Christians, and with the multitude 
of little things to be looked after on entering on his new lodging. 
Paul had gifts that we have not. He exemplified many heroic 
virtues which we are not called on to repeat ; but he had 
eminently the prosaic virtue of diligence and persistence in 
work, and the humblest life affords a sphere in which that in- 
dispensable though homely excellence of his can be imitated. 
What a long holiday some of us would think we had earned 
if we had come through what Paul had encountered since he 
left Cesarea ! 

The summoning of the ‘‘ chief of the Jews” to him was a 
prudetit preparation for his trial rather than an evangelistic 
effort. It was important to ascertain their feelings, and, if 
possible, to secure their neutrality in regard to the approach- 
ing investigation. “Hence the Apostle seeks to put his case to 
them so as to show his true adherence to the central_princi- 
ples of Judaism, insisting that he is guiltless of revolt against 
either the nation or the law and traditional observances ; that 
he had been found innocent by the Palestinian representatives 
of Roman authority; that his appeal to Cesar, which would 
naturally seem hostile to the rulers in Jerusalem, was not 
meant as an accusation of the nation to which he felt himself 
to belong, and so, was no sign of deficient patriotism, but had 


been forced on him as his only means of saving his.life. 
It was a difficult course which he had to steer, and he 
picked his way between the shoals with marvelous address. 


But his explanation of his position is not only a skilful piece 
of ‘‘ apologia,’’ but it embodies one of his strongest convic- 
tions, which it is worth our while to grasp firmly ; namely, 


that Christianity is the true fulfilment and perfecting of the 


old revelation, His declaration that, so far from his being a 
deserter from Israel, he was a prisoner just~because he was 
true to the Messianic hope which was Israel’s highest glory, 
Was not a clever piece of special pleading meant for the con- 
vincing of the Roman Jews, but was a principle which runs 
through all his teaching. Christians were the true Jews. He 
was 


hot a recreant in confessing, but they were deserters in 
g, the fulfilment in Jesus of the hope which had shone 
the generation of the Fathers. The chain which bound 
the legionary who ‘kept him,’ and which he held 
he spoke, was the witness that he was still “an He- 
‘w of the Hebrews,’’ 
The heads of the Roman synagogue went on the tack of 
nhon-committal, as was quite natural. They were much too 
“stute to accept at once an ex pare statement, and so took 


deny 
} 


before 


ome 'n professing ignorance. Probably they knew a good 
“‘al more than they owned. Their statement has been called 
' _ torical,” and, oddly enough, has been used to discredit 
Atke’s 


narrative. It is a remarkable canon of criticism thata 
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reporter is responsible for the truthfulness of assertions which 
he reports, and that, if he has occasion to report truthfully an 
untruth, he is convicted of the untruth which he truthfully re- 
ports. Luke is responsible for,telling what these people found 
it cgnvenient to say ; they are responsible for its veracity. 
But they did not say quite as much as is sometimes supposed. 
As the Revised Version shows, they simply said that they had 
not had any official deputation or report about Paul,—which is 
perfectly probable, as it was extremely unlikely that any ship 
leaving after Paul’s could have reached Italy. They may 
have known a great deal about him, but they had had no in- 
formation to act upon about the trial. Their reply is plainly 
shaped so as to avoid expressing any definite opinion, or 
pledging themselves to any course of action, till they do hear 
from ‘* home.”’ 

They are politely cautious, but they cannot help letting out 
some of their bile, in their reference to ‘‘this sect.’’ Paul 
had said nothing about it, and their allusion betrays a fuller 
knowledge of him and it than it suited their plea for delay to 
own, They wish to hear what he thought sounded very inno- 
cent and impartial, but was scarcely the voice of candid seek- 
ers aftertruth. They must have knéwn of the existence of the 
Roman church, which included many Jews, and they could 
scarcely be ignorant of the beliefs on which it was founded ; 
but they probably thought that they would hear enough. from 
Paul in the proposed conference to enable them to carry the 
synagogue with them in doing all they could to procure his 
condemnation. He had hoped to secure at least their neu- 
trality ; they seem to have been preparing to join his enemies. 
The request forfull exposition of a prisoner’s belief has often 
been but a trip to ensufe his martyrdom. But we have to be 
ready to give to every man a reason for the hope that is in us, 
even when the motive for asking it may be anything but the 
sincere desire ‘to learn. 

2. Therefore Paul was willing to lay his heart's belief open, 
whatever doing so might bring. So the second circle forms 
round him, and we have him preaching the gospel to ‘‘ many”’ 
of the Jews. He could not go to the synagogue, so much of 


the synagogue came to him. The usual method was pursued 
by Paul in, arguing from the old revelation, but we may note 
the twofold manner of his preaching, ‘‘testifying’’ and 


‘* persuading, ’’ the former addressed more to the understand- 


ing, and the latter to the affections and will, and may learn 
how Christian teachers should seek to blend both,—to work 
their arguments, not in frost, but in fire, and not to bully or 
scold or frighten men into the kingdom, but to draw them 


with cords of love. Persuasion without a basis of solid rea- 


soning is puerile and impotent; reasoning without the 
warmth of persuasion is icy cold, and therefore nothing grows 


from it. 


Note, too, the protracted labor ‘‘ from morning till even- 
One can almost see the eager disputants spending the 


ing.’’ 
livelopg day over the rolls of the prophets, relays of rabbis, 


perhaps, relieving one another in the assault on the one oppo- 
nent’s position, and he holding his ground through all the 


hours,—a pattern for us teachers of all degrees. 


The usual effects followed. The multitude was sifted by 
the gospel, as its hearers always are, some accepting and 
These double effects ever follow it, and to 
The same 
fire melts wax and hardens clay ; the same light is joy to sound 


some rejecting. 
one or other of these two classes we each belong. 


eyes and agony to diseased ones ; the same word is a savor of 
life unto life and a savor of death unto death ; the same Christ 
is set for the fall and for the rising of men, and is to some 
the sure foundation on which they build secure, and to some 
the stone on which, stumbling, they are broken, and which, 


falling on them, grinds them to powder. 


Paul’s solemn farewell takes up Isaiah’s words, already 
It is his last recorded utterance to his breth- 
ren after the flesh, weighty, and full of repressed yearning and 
It is heavy with prophecy, and marks an epoch in 
Israel passes 
out of sight with that dread sentence fastened to its breast, 
like criminals of old, on whose front was fixed the record of 
So this tragic self-ex- 
clusion from hope and life is the end of all that wondrous his- 
tory of ages of divine revelation and patience, and of man’s 
The gospel passes to the Gentiles, and the Jew 
So it has been for nineteen centuries. 
Was not that scene in Paui’s lodging in Rome the end of an 


used by Jesus. 
sorrow. 
the sad, strange history of that Strange nation. 
their crimes and their condemnation. 
rebellion. 
shuts himself out. 


epoch and the prediction of a sad future ? 


3. Not less significant and epoch-making is the glimpse of 
We have the third concentric 
circle,—Paul and the multitudes who came to his house and 
Ficst, that his 
unhindered preaching in the very heart of the world’s capital 
for two whole years is, in one aspect, the completion of the 


Paul which closes the Acts. 


heard the gospel. We note two points here. 


book. As Bengel tersely says, ‘t The victory of the Word of 
God, Paul at Rome. The apex of the gospel, the end of 
Acts.’’ 


But, second, as clearly, the ending is abrupt, and is not a 
satisfying close. The lengthened account of the whole process 
of . Paul’s imprisonments and hearings before the various 
Roman authorities is most unintelligible if Luke intended to 
break off at the very crucial point, and say nothing about the 


(9) 7Or 
event to which he had been leading up for so many chapters. 
There is much probability in Ramsay's suggestion that Luke 
intended to write a third book, containing the account of the 
trial and subsequent events, but was.prevented by causes un- 
known, perhaps by martyrdom. Be that as it may, these two 
verses, with some information pieced out of the epistles writ- 
ten during the imprisonment, are all that we know of Paul’s 
life in Rome. From Philippians we learn that the gospel 
spread by reason of the earlier stages of his trial. From the 
other epistles we can collect some pa:ticulars of his com- 
panions, and of the oversight which he kept up of the churches, 

The picture here drawn lays hold, not of anything connected 
with his trial, but on his evangelistic activity, and shows us 
how, notwithstanding all hindrances, anxieties about his fate, 
weariness, and past toils, the flame of evangelistic fervor 
burned undimmed in ‘‘ Paul the aged,’’ as the flame of mis- 
taken zeal had burned in the ‘‘ young man*named Saul,’’ and 
how the work which had filled so many years of wandering 
and homelessness was carried on with all the old joyfulness, 
confidence, and success, from the prisoner’s lodging. In such 
unexpected fashion did God fulfil the Apostle’s desire to 
‘* preach the gospel to you that are at Rome also.’’ To 
preach the word with all boldness is the duty of us Christians 
who have entered into the heritage of fuller freedom than 


Paul’s, and of whom it is truer than of him that we can do it, . 


**nognan forbidding ’’ us. 
Fallotefield, Manchester, England. 
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‘Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HEN Paul came to Rome, that most illustrious city of 
the whole world, did he go to the Coliseum, the 
“heater, or take time to see the sights? No, As soon as pos- 
sible he sent for the chiefs of his nation. His two years’ im- 
prisonment at Cesarea had made the Jerusalem Jews forget to 
stir up the malignity of the Roman Jews againsthim. Hence 
he could take all day to expoun& Moses and the prophets as 
teaching his triad of doctrines, —Christ must suffer, rise from 
the dead, and Jesus is the prophesied man bringing salvation 
and crowning God’s whol@revelation to man. As usual, most 
reject ; and so Paul turns to the Gentiles with a full assurance 
that they will hear. ; 

There is great danger that any people which arrogates to 
itself that it is God’s peculiar people should close its eyes, 
deaden its ears aid heart to his highest truth, Converted 
pagans and slaves often find a deeper meaning and a purer 
trust in the gospel than do some of those who have been 
educated under Christian influences. 

Paul’s great desire to see Rome was realized by his having 
free transportation, arriving at just the right time, being pro- 
tected by Roman authority, having free access to the soldiers 
who were overrunning the world, being well advertised by the 
fact that he was-a prisoner of state, thus reaching many 
of the learned and those in official position, and getting time 
to write at least four epistles, some of which are the grandest 
in thought and hope that were ever put into the speech of 
our race. 

We close our study of the incidents of this noblest of men 
with sincere regret. We may not, with him, have seen hea- 
ven opened and the Lord of glory showing thing? not possible 
to utter in human speech, but we have seen the possibilities 
of human greatness and glory opened as nowhere else in hu- 

Paul was a very remarkable man before his 
conversion. He lived in all good conscience toward God and 
man. The spiritual side.of his life was open. Then he had 
the Son of God revealed in him, and he walked in that blessed 
and lofty companionship continually. No other result was 
possible than a most lofty, self-sacrificing, and perpetually 
influential life. That influence, which spread on two con- 
tinents then, has spread to all continents now. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications ~< 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND it came to pass, that after three days he called to- 
A gether those that were the chief of the Jews (v. 17). 
Mark the alertness of the Apostle. There was with him no 
dilatoriness. Three days were slight enough time to give to 
needed rest from his long and wearying journey, get estab. 
lished in his lodgings, and make arrangements for this impor- 
tant conference. At the earliest possible moment he finds 
service, and sets his hand to it. Do what you can, and as 
Wailed Richard II, ‘‘ 1 wasted time, and 
now doth time waste me.’’ 


swiftly as you can. 


** Are you in earnest ? 
What you can do, or think fou can, begin it.” 


Seize this very minute. 


I, brethren, though I had done nothing against the people, 
or the customs of our fathers, yet was delivered prisoner from 


Jerusalem into the hands of the Romans. Nt is very easy for 
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us, when we have received injury from certain parties, to cast 
the blame of that injury upon those in any wise associated with 
our injurers. For example, some one in a certain social set 
has done us wrong, therefore we will flame in indignation 
against the whole set, Or, another too common example: I 
have known people who, feeling themselves affronted by some 
one member of a church or Sunday-school, have burned in 
wrathful feeling and speech against the entire body. But 
there is nothing of such unchristian mood in the Apostle. 
Though some Jews have been so bitter against him, these 
Jews in Rome are still brethren. And mark the entire ab- 
sence of vituperation in the Apostle. He simply, plainly, and 
concisely states the necessary facts explanatory of his position, 
without one word of resentful fault-finding. Who cannot see 
that thus the Apostle wreathed himself with moral power ? 


Calm self-control under injury is the meekness of the Beati- 


tudes. It is not the man who fumes and flashes, it is the 
man who smothers and controls resentment, who is the man 
of moral strength. 

1 was constrained to appeal unto Cesar; not that I had 
aught to aceuse my nation of (v. 19). Every man has a right 
to protect himself by legitimate methods. Every man is valu- 
able.to himself, and he has right, in all right ways, to assert 
‘that value. How much more noble this calm appeal of the 
Apostle to the highest legal authority than the mob violence 
of the Jerusalem Jews! Have strong, true care of yourself, 
but in proper and patient ways. Noble self-respect is the 
best-clajm upon the respect of others, 

For becauwe of the hope’of Israel 1 am bound with this chain 
(v. 20). Christianity is the religion of hope. We may all 
hope because of Christ, the hope of Israel. Not the most 
fallen man is beyond hope, if he will but look to Christ. ‘‘ Do 
you think there is any hope for me?’’ a man terribly sunk in 
evil habit asked me. 1. could spy ‘‘ Yes’’ unhesitatingly and 
unfalteringly. And when at last that man gave himself to Christ, 
somehow Christ broke the chains binding him, and in the freer 
dom of a good hope in Christ he has been standing ever since. 
Since Christ is in the world, never despair, 

From morning till evening (¥. 23), When we are inter- 
ested, lessons or sermons will not seem long. Be interest- 
ing, and you will not be tiresome, But be sure you are 
interesting before you dare length. And you can only be 
interesting when you are full of knowledge, personel. ex- 
perience, zeal, as the Apostle was, 

And some believed the things which were spoken, and some 
disbelieved (v. 24). But some will believe, All labor for 
Christ cannot be resultless, - All the field is not trodden, or 
stony or thorny ground, There is a patch of good ground 
somewhere. Do your duty, then, steadily and hopefylly,— 
broadcast the seed. 

And their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have they 
closed (v. 27). 

‘Forever round the mercy-seat 
The guiding lights of Love shall burn ; 
But what if, habit-bound, thy feet 
Shall lack the will to turn? 
* What if thine eye refuse to see, 
Thine ear of Heaven's free welcome fail, 
4nd thou a willing captive be, 
Thyself thy own dark jail?" 
And that is the only reason of the eternal loss,—that men will 
not hear and will not see. They deafen themselves and blind 
themselves.” 

And he adode two whole years in his own hired dwelling, and 
received all that went in unto him, preaching the fingdom of 
God, and teaching the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ 
withall boldness, none forbidding him (vs. 30, 31). So here 
was opportunity for the Apostle, and under the best auspices. 
He was under the protection of the Roman government. No 

“bitter and hostile Jew could in the least prevent him, And he 
used his opportunity. Let us use ours. Also, here was 
chance, though perhaps he did not imagine it, for the Apostle 
to Jay controlling hand on all the future ages. If he could no 
longer range the world preaching by his voice, he could 
preach by his pen. And he did, And the world and the 
church are enriched by the precious epistles of the imprison- 


* mei, So God’s ways vindicate themselves. All things work 


together for good to them that love God. Trust God, then, 
where you cannot trace. And, though you seem to yourself 
imprisoned, do your best, even as the Apostle did in his im- 
prisonment. The seed which seems lost in its burial, not the 
seed safe and fat in the garner, is the seed out of which the 
harvest springs. 

Philadelphia. 


‘ ¢FS3 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AUL had not been in Rome for more than three days be- 
fore he sent for the chiefs of the Jews, and asked for a 
conference with them. This was had) and, as a result, some 
believed, and some believed not. From that time on, Paul 
seems to have had more to do with the Gentiles in Rome than 





with the Jews. He dwelt there for two years, in his own hired 
house, and taught all that came to him. 

Having brought out the lesson facts, the teacher may well 
go on to call attention to the fact that Paul had for many years 
longed to go to Rome. (See Rom. 1:10.) To this desire 
God had given Paul an answer, as we see from Acts 23: 11. 
And now at last the great Apostle found himself in the Eternal 
City, But I dare sey that the circumstances under which he 
got there were not at all like those which he pictured to him- 
self. He had not anticipated going there with a felon’s badge 
on him. It must have puzzled him at first to think that things 
had turned out so strangely. 

Yet, before he had been there long, he saw that God’s way 
was better than his own. Writing to the Philippians he says, 
** But I-would ye should understand, brethren, that the things 
which happened unto me have fallen out rather unto the further- 
ance of the gospel ; so that my bonds in Christ are manifest 
in all the palace, and in all other places; and many of the 
brethren in the Lord, waxing confident by my bonds, are 
much more bold to speak the word without fear,’’ (Phil. 1: 
12-14). So Paul found out that God’s way was the best way, 
after all; . 

This is not the only time in the experience of believers that 
God’s ways are the best. Once the Master sent his disciples 
across the Sea of Galilee, in spite of their desire to remain 
where they were. They encountered a great storm on the 
But if it had not been for this storm, they would never 
have had the experience of the Master’s stilling-the storm by 
aword. Moses, in-Exodus 5: 22, 23, evidently did not -un- 
derstand why God dealt with him as he did. But Moses in 
Exodus «5:1 will better grasp God’s way @ blessing his 
people. (Do you look up these references? What do you sup- 
pose that they are put here for ?) ie 

Soin modern time we may be at.a loss to underétand how 
God answers our prayers. ‘We pray, ‘‘ Give me more of use- 
fulness,”’ and the answer is that we are laid on a bed of sick- 
ness, Why isthis? Simply because God knows that to be 
more useful we must be more humble, and this is his way of 
making us so. When we recover, we shall then be able to 
be more useful. Or we pray for ‘‘more holiness,’’ and the 
answer is the loss of our wealth. Why is this? It may be 
that we have been tempted to rely on our riches, and, to be 
more boly, it was needful to bring us to the position where we 
could rely only on God. ‘*God moves in a mysterious way,’’ 
and many a time he sends us disasters, for only by means of 
them can we learn the lesson that we most need, 

The lesson from all this is one of simple faith. Trust him, 
not only when the sun shines, but when the clouds gather, 
‘and the future seems dark. Is this hard? Yes, but by the 
doing of it we learn lessons that can be learned in no other 
way. If we but follow God’s guiding hand, we shall, like 
Paul, find out that it all tends to the furtherance of the Gospel. 
And is not that the thing for which we pray when we say 

‘*thy kingdom come ’’? 


New York City. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K, Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor’s Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 1897. 
The Bditor will send*iree to any one, upon request, e leafict ex- 
Plaining the course, and embodying s estions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leafiet,is only s Eostive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times wil needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully red list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The beoks themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday Schoel Times. uestieons which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor, When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the gore if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] ° 


[The references in the brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 
Acts 28 : 30, 31; extracts from Philippians, Philemon, Colos- 
sians, Ephesians. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.) 

The purpose of this lesson is to gain some idea of the min- 
istry of Paul at Rome during the yeats of bis imprisonment. 
The facts must be chiefly gleaned from the four Epistles of the 
first Roman imprisonment,—Philippians, Philemon, Colos- 
sians, and Ephesians. To prepare for the study, each one 
should read rapidly and carefully the four letters, for the sake 
of finding references made by Paul himself to his condition, 
his activity, his hopes and purposes, —to anything which throws 
light upon this period of Peul’s life. It will be well to classify 
the facts as found. This work need not take more than three- 
quarters of an hour. It will be well worth doing. 

II, QuEsTIONS FoR STUDY AND Discussion. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.) 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above), 

Rice, 351, 352; Lumby, 379; Plumptre, 437-445 ; Farrar, 
chapter 45 ; Conybeare, chapters 2g, 26; Matheson, 217-219 ; 
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Goodwin's Harmony, 151-167 ; Stalker, 23 176-182, 1 
325 ; Stifler, 286; Iverach, 190-194 ; Vedder, 146; 
** Paul,’’ 23. ; 

1. The Close of the Book of Acts. (1%.) Do verses 30 
31 of chapter 28 seem like a sudden ending of the nary 
of Acts, or do they furnish a natural and worthy conclusiog 
the book ? [Riddle : vs. 30, 31.] (2.) Is the theory (Ry 
Vedder) probable that Luke intended to complete the his 
of Paul's career in another volume, or would we account 
the termination of the Book of Acts with the first Rop 
imprisonment by the fact that, being written during that ti 
by Luke; there was no more for him to relate ? (McLarey 
3 1 2.) “i 

2. Pauls Physical Vigor during the Imprisonment, (3 
How much does Philemon 9 iimply about his physical « 
dition? About how old may we conjecture him to haw 
been ? [Geikie:  1.] 

3. His Circumstances. (4.) What limits were placed UpoN 
his freedom of action? [Geikie: [ 1. Latimer: { 5.] (5) 
How does he represent himself as employing the time ? [Me 
Laren: 3, | 3.] 

_ 4 His Spirit. (6.) What was he thankful for in respect 
himself? (Eph. 3 : 2-12; Phil. 1: 13, etc.) For what tha 
was manifested by his converts? (Eph. 1716; Col. 1: 4 15, 
etc.) (7.) What did he most desire for them? (Epb. 1; 
15-23; Phil. 1:95 2: 15-18, ete.) (8.) What positive ele. 
ments of character are suggested by his letters ? 

5. His Outlook.om Life. (9.) From Philippians 1 : 20, 23; 
Ephesians 6 : 19, 20; Colossians 2 : 2; 4 : 3, 4, what woul 
we conclude regarding his distinct purpose for the future} 
(10.) Judging from the content and character of the four let 
ters he wrote, bad Paul been weakened spiritually, or strength 
ened, by these periods of imprisonment ? 

Ill. THe Leaninc THoucnts. 

Would Mither of these three titles be a fitting one for thd 
Book of Acts ?—** The Progress of the Gospel from Jerusalen| 
to Rome, the World’s Center,’’ ‘‘ The History of the Setting 
Free of the Gospel from the Shackles of Judaism,’ ‘Th 

History of Paul as the Greatest Factor in the Development of 
the Apostolic Church.’’ If not, improve upon them [Mec 
Laren: 3, J 1]. ‘ 

Could any unconscious u nce set forth Paul’s nobly un 
selfish and garnest character_more clearly than Philippias 
I : 12-18? 

Stalker says God ‘‘ gdve Paul grace to do far more in hi 
enforced inactivity for the welfare of the world and the per 
manence of his own .influence than he could have done b 
twenty years of wandering missionary work.’’ Did it seem « 
at the time to Paul? If not, does it not furnish us with a 
impressive lesson of reliance on the guidance of God when we 
are conscious of devotion to him? All things, then, wor 
together for ultimate good [Warren: § 3. Hoyt: vs. 30, 31, 
Latimer : last 7}. 


New Haven, Conn. 
ASA 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HAT historical book of the New Testament have we 
been studying through all this year? Who was th 
author? Who the principal character whose history is given 
in the Book of Acts of the Apostles? We have now come to 
the closing chapter of the only continuous record we have of 
Paul’s life. Some glimpses of his years of imprisonment we 
- get from his letters written while he was a prisoner in Rome. 
Some of these letters we are to study in these last months of 
the year. We might wonder why we are not told of his very 
last days, and that the Book of Acts ends so suddenly. It's 
thought that Luke finished writing about the end of the (wo 
years Paul spent in prison, and probably wrote no more, 
perhaps Paul outlived him. 

Paul in Rome.—To whom did Julius the centurion deliver 
the prisoners under his care? How did he show continued 
kindness to Paul? ‘Yet in ‘‘ his own hired house ’’ Pau! ¥# 
a prisoner, guarded night and day, as Peter was in Herod's 
prison in Jerusalem. A soldier was always at Paul's sid¢, 
fastened by a chain,—one soldier rather than two, as Peter 
was bound when an angel loosed the chains. Pau! hed # 
quiet restingyplace in that great city, undisturbed by ‘ 
affairs of the vast empire, the plans and intrigues of ambitious 
political leaders striving for mastery. /He had no part in the 
glories or the pleasures of the millions of inhabitants of varios 
rank, citizens or slaves. His daily work and pzayer ¥* © 
serve Jesus Christ even in bonds, and to bring others to kno¥ 
and love his Master. ' 

Paul's Plans for Work.—Paul knew he could not go™ 
to reach the people, but he soon found that he would be pe 
mitted to receive any who chose to come to him. He did not 
know how long he might wait to be called before Nero, the 
emperor of Rome, to whom he had appealed.. But he had 
learned to use every day wisely. As he had done in eve 
city, he desired first to win the Jews to hear him, so he wasted 
no time in calling them to him, The Jeaders willingly -o™® 
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_ Guyon, and others. 























gnd Paul welcomed them as ‘‘men and brethren.’’ He ex- 
plained why he was a prisoner; that, although he had done 
nothing against Jewish people of customs, yet in Jerusalem he 
had been taken prisoner and delivered to Roman officers. 
pid Roman governor or king find anything in him worthy of 
death or imprisonment? Why, then, was Paul sent to Rome 
as a prisoner? Paul told them why he wanted to see and 
speak with them, and say why he was in chains, They told 
him they had heard nothing of his trial, either by letters from 
Judea or reports from brethren who had come from Jerusalem 
to Rome. They did not say they had never heard of Paul, 
but they told him they wanted to know what he thought. He 
had spoken of **the hope of Israel.” That showed them 
that he was a Christian, and they said, ‘* Concerning this sect, 
itis known to us that everywhere it is spoken against.’’ Op- 
posers, then as now, were ready to sneer at Christians, and 
call them ‘*a sect.’’ 

Paul Preaching to Jews.—The Jews appointed a day when 
they would meet at Paul’s lodging and hear him preach. Many 
sasse to hear; some believed, others did not. Hour after hour 
he talked of the kingdom of God and of Christ Jesus, explain- 
ing the promises of Scripture and the foretellmg of Christ 
by Moses and the prophets, The hearers could not agree 
among themselves, and, as they went away, Paul quoted the 


‘yords of Isaiah, who foretold the very way they would reject 


the offers of salvation. They should hear and not understand, 
they should see but not perceive, because they had closed the 
eyes and ears of their minds, lest they should.perceive the 
trath in their hearts, turn from sin, and receive salvation. 
Are there any so deaf or blind as those who have determined 
they will not hear or understand the love of Christ and his 
As the meeting broke up, Paul said 
they might know that salvation was sent to the Gentiles, and 
they wold willingly receive it. The Jews went away, some 
of them never again to come to Paul, disputing and reasoning 


life given for them? 


among themselves as they parted. 

Two Whole Years in Rome.—Weeks and. months passed, 
and yet Paul was kept in his ‘‘ hired house,’’ waiting to be 
summoned for trial. The Emperor Nero just then was not so 
eager to take the lives of Christians, busy in his own schemes 
of pleasure and ambition, fond of self, regardless of any one 
else, for even his own family ties were but cobwebs to him if 
Not a day or an hour of Paul’s 
precious time was wasted. He knew how to be ‘in dili- 
gence not slothful; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord.’’ He 
was constantly preaching and teaching, bravely, fearlessly, 
and no one forbade his deing so. His hearers were not only 
those whe came with every audience of few or many ;- the sol- 
diers on guard had nothing to do but heer, They saw Paul’s 
brave, cheerful spirit, heard his trusting words, his earnest 
words of prayer. No doubt they talked with him of their 
service in the emperor's guards, and he with them of Christian 
service in the ranks of the great Captain whom he served. 
Every few hours the guard was changed; one soldier went 
for rest, and.another came to take up the chain; and so 
in two years many from the~ranks of the grand army were 
made ready to carry the gospel to countries where they 
were sent, having the standard of the cross in their hearts 
while they bore the golden eagles, the Roman standard of 
victory, 

Paul's Letters.—There. were silent hours and days or 
nights, when visitors were few, when Paul wrote to absent 
friends or churches he loved. If it will not distract from 
the thought of Paul, tell the class -how much the world 
owes to writers from prisons, such as Bunyan, Madame 
From Rome, Paul wrote the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, to the Philippians, to the Colossians, and to 
Philemon. ‘They should all be read, keeping in nnd the 
chained hand that wrote. Every scholar should read _spe- 
cially with this lesson the twenty-five verses of the letter to 
Philemon, and see the loyal, loving heart of ‘‘ Paul the aged,”’ 
“the prisoner ;’’ how he writes of one once a servant, then 
“a brother béloved ;’” how he tells of joy, comfort, confi- 
dence, in these he loved in the bond of love to Christ, and his 
soulful prayers of faith. Can such.words fail to kindle a de- 
sire to follow Paul as Paul followed Christ ? 


L outsvidle, Ay. 8 


” 


they bound him unpleasantly. 


Ast 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


F ‘R review and connection, make asquare upon the black- 
board, letting it stand for agreat city. From every part 
the blackboard bring lines to it, representing the roads 
kading into it from everywhere. One must run south to the 
Water. Picture the train of soldiers and sailors who hurried 
along this one spring morning, and in their midst a man with 
tfew friends. The soldiers and sailors were all hurrying to 
their homes to tell their friends of a shipwreck and a winter 
a small island. By this time, the class will be eager to 
tell the name of the city, of the man, and anydetails you may 
"ish. The same idea may easily be applied to the sand-table. 


ya 
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Illustrative Object. 

A long, slender chain. Home will. give us an experience 
in common. Develop conversationally the characteristics 
which shall illustrate by contrast the condition of Paul in his 
Roman ‘‘ hired house.’’. These are: homes may be owned 
or hired ; they are places of safety and happiness ; our friends 
visit there, and, ordinarily, the inmates come and go with 
freedom ; also, trials come to all homes. These trials may 
be patterned after those known to be in the homes of some of 
your own class, Show the chain; one of paper, or even a 
string, will do, With it, fasten the right hand of a pupil to your 
left, or tie two of the best of little friends together.. They 
all will see that the confinement would soon become most 
tiresome, even if the mother were substituted for friend or 
teacher, and that it would be very hard to bear. Then draw 
the parallel in the situation of Paul, the hired home, the 
friends Mark and Timothy, other friends who visited him ; but 
mark most of all the strong soldier to whose right wrist he was 
always fastened. Some might be kind, and allow him to walk 
where he chose in the house, or up and down the room, or 
do whatever he chose in the house; but some would not be 
kind, and then. Paul must sit or stand or lie down as the sol- 
dier did; he could not go out. This was much worse than 
being fastened to mother, etc. 

Refer to the time of recovery from the scarlet-fever or mea- 
sles, how much each wished to go outdoors. Help them to 
remember whether they were cheerful and happy at being kept 
in so long. Then tell that being kept this way was the best 
and safest way that Jesus could grant Paul’s strong wish to 
tell these people what Jesus had done for them ; that no one 
dared hurt him while those soldiers were there, and so Paul 
was patient in his trouble, as every one ought to be (this being 
one of the truths taught). 

This confinement of two seyears may be made more real by 
referring to the length of time of a child’s confinement, and 
what he did then; and suggest that we see what Dau! was 
doing during the long, longtime he was waiting to tell his 
story to Cesar, who liked better to play than work, and kept 
putting off hearing it. 

We have company at our homes; so had Paul. First, all 
the ‘chief Jews were invited. . Paul had friends with him,— 
Luke, Timothy, and Mark, a cousin of Barnabas. . Tell of the 
all-day visit and the subject of conversation, what they said 
about Jesus and his friends, and Paul’s replies. They did not 
come again. 

Many strangers came to see and hear this great man talk, 
—people in trouble, those who were sick, slaves who had run 
away, all came to him for help, and he gave it, but said to 
them all that the best of all help was to have Jesus for a friend, 
and he told them of his love. Then there were the soldiers. 
About every four hours a new one came, so that during the 
day and night there were six or eight of them. Represent the 
many eduntries whence these came, and that to all Paul would 
tell his story of the love of Jesus that turned him from the man 
he was into a loving friend, and that he would help any one 
who would ask and trust him. Remind what the Jews had 
said about the feeling towards Jesus and his friends. Show 
that. Paul said, ‘*.I.am not,’’ etc., using the first part of the 
Golden Text, and that many soldiers became friends of Jesus, 
and not ashamed of him or his story; that when they were 
sent from Rome and marched off on those roads, they carried 
the story, and told it to the people in those other countries, 
and thus many, many people heard of the patient man who 
had been chained to these soldiers, and taught them about this 
wonderful friend. Show in the Bible the four letters (epistles) 
written from Rome, and promise that we shall have part of 


, one for next Sunday. 


Best of all, one glad day Cesar found time to hear Paul’s 
story, and said that he might go free. The chain was un- 


fastened, and he could go where he chose,—to Philippi, or to_ 


any dear friend, —but his dearest Friend was,always with him. 
Teach the following vege, which may be sung to Zundel’s 
melodious and easily earned tune, called ‘‘ Love Divine.’’ 


** One there is above-all others 
Well deserves the name of friend ; 
His is love beyond a brother's, 
Constant, free, and knows no end. 
When he lived on earth abaséd, 
+ Friend of Sinners was his name - 
. Now, above all glory raised, 
He rejoices in the same.”’ 


Encourage the children to tell the story at home. If they 
know of any child who was also patient and brave in trouble, 
something like Paul, let them tell of it, or even tell how chil- 
dren should act in such trials; but it-should be children ‘in 
general, or some other child, not self, talked of. 

It would be allowable to condense what Paul showed him- 
self to be into the following acrostic, and memorize it, teach- 
ing that he began it when he was very small. He was: 

P atient, 

A lways cheerful, 
U nselfish, 

L oving. 

Lawrence, Kan. 


good news. 
to hear him, 
news for them,—/¢/e good news. 


other blessings. 






















Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HE words in large type should -be on the board at the 
beginning. Paul was a preacher of the gospel,—the — 


Why did he not go to them? He has good ~ 
About whom ? * 
Those Jews were prejudiced ; theydia not want to hear of, — 


Christ. But Paul believed in his gospel, that it had the power 
to save men. The gospel is power. What has been its his- 
tory? Its power is not of men, but of God. 


The power of the gospel has done much for civilization and 
(Ilustrate.) But Paul loved it because it is 


the power of God wsfo salvation. 


Every one feels the power of the gospel. The centurion 


felt it; so did the Jews, who went away reasoning. You feel 
it. Is it salvation fo every one? To whom, then? To every 
one that believeth. 


Golden Text? Are you ashamed to believe it? To confess 


it, as Paul did ? 


te GOSPEL 
s POWER 
wo SALVATION 


to EVERY ONE 
raat BELIEVETH 











Fa its snocioaseeulialee 
Trenton, N. J. 
ae) 

Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘‘Am IL-a soldier of the cross."’ 
‘‘God moves in a mysterious way.” 
‘Tell me the old, old story." 
‘Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 
‘1 love thy kingdom, Lord."’ 
**Come to Jesus.”’ 

‘** 1 will sing of my Redeemer.’’ 
“Sing them over again to me."’ 


REA 
Oriental Lesson Lights 
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By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


My AUL CALLED THE CHIEF OF THE JEWS TOGETHER, ’’— 

The Jews in Rome were at this time a large and or- 
ganized community. 
were ‘‘a vast multitude.’’ 
part of the city known now as the Trastanera. 


They congregated chiefly in that 
Pompey had 
brought many Jewish captives*to Rome, who were gradually 
set free, and rapidly increased in numbers, We learn from 
Cicero that many of them were wealthy. That they had great 
influence we may infer from several passages in the satirist 
Juvenal. Seneca says of them that the conquered gave laws 
to the conqueror. In fact, they were spoken of much as the 
Germans speak of the Hebrew capitalists. Their synagogues 


were protected by imperial edicts, and they were authorized to _ ‘- 


send their annual tax of two drachme a head to the temple 
treasury. They had their own council for all matters among 
themselves. They were so numerous that no less than eight 
thousand Roman Jews supported the petition sent from Judea 


against Archelaus,—the occasion supposed to be referred to 


by our Lord in the ‘parable of the pounds. From time to 
time the Jews roused the suspicions of the imperial govern- — 
ment, and were banished, but always soon returned, as after 
their expulsion by Claudius. 

‘““Two WHOLE Years.’’—Such-were the law’s delays even 
‘in those early times. There was no compulsion on the prose- 
cutor te bring his charge to court, and unconvicted men often 
remained for years in prison to gratify private enmity. 
Agrippa himself bad been imprisoned for three years before 
he was sent from his chain to his throne, and it is probable 
that there was no unusual delay in Paul's case. The legal 
documents and report of Festus may possibly have been lost 
in the shipwreck. The Roman law required the personal 
presence of the prosecutor, and in this case the witnesses 
would have to be summoned from distant Syria. To bring 
the priests and their witnesses to Rome, and to get copies of 


res) 
the official report of Festus, might well occupy a ‘year, and > 


even then the trial might be postponed for months. 

**In His Own Hirep Hovse.’’—There is shown at Rome 
the traditional house in which Paul is said to have resided, —a 
spacious, vaulted building, over which has been erected the 
vestibule of the Church of Santa Maria. I cannot say how fer 
back this tradition may be traced, but the place is not far from 
the ancient pretorium, the great barracks of Rome,—an area 
of many acres, quadrangular, and surrounded by buildings. 
To some of these buildings all prisoners from the provinces 
were consigned. Favored prisoners were at liberty to hire @ 


He is hardly in Rome before he calls the Jews : eg 































A contemporary writer states that they ~~ 
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lodging for themselves without the walls, but within the pre- 
scribed limits, which included a great part of the imperial 
offices. But, eyen so, they were always manacled to a soldier. 

‘* He RECEIVED ALL THAT CAME TO HIM.’’—This was a 
further privilege, only to be enjoyefl by a special order. 
There is an interesting tradition, as old as the time of Jerome, 
that among Paul’s hearers was the philosopher Seneca. In 
fact, Seneca was claimed by many of the earlier Fathers as be- 
ing almost, if not altogether, a Christian. Tertullian a hun- 
dred and fifty years afterwards speaks of him as ‘‘ often our 
own,”’ Later still, Jerome calls him ‘‘ our own Seneca.”’ 
But we fear that he was rather the most determined of the 
Roman Stoics, and that his religion was but the philosophy of 
despair, without a God of love or pardon. 


The College, Durham, England. 
a 


By the Rev. William Ewing 

‘* Tue Customs or our FaTuers.’’—With us, neglect of a 
custom might be regarded simply as a breach of good man- 
ners, while in the East it would be an outrage hardly to be 
forgiven. . An illustration is readily afforded by the world- 
famous hospitality of Arabia. Very numerous are its un- 
written requirements, and the laws of no state more imperiously 
exact obedience. Yet for the Oriental of to-day its sanctions 
are found only in the unvarying stream of custom which may 
be traced to its far-off sources among the fathers of the mighty 
past. Any breach of this unwritten law covers the delinquent 
with imperishable shame. 

** Nor THAT I HAD AUGHT TO ACCUSE MY NATION OF,’’— 
To speak evil of the Jews would be deemed worthy of severe 
punishment, In illustration of this the case of the prophet 
Isaiah was quoted to me. He was quite at liberty to say of 
himself, ‘‘ 1 am a man of unclean lips,’’ but he transgressed in 
going farther, and saying, ‘‘ I dwell in the midst of a people 
of uncleap lips,’’ for this was to speak evil of God’s elect. 
Therefore, my friends explained, the seraph laid a burning 
coal on the prophet’s lips to punish him for his sinful speech. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
KAY» 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 
EVIEW.—Who sent Paul to Rome? 
ship on the way? 
the Christians ? 


What befell his 
How was he received at Rome by 
What favor was shown him by the Romans ? 

2. For THE Hope OF IsRAEL (vs. 17-20).—Why, proba- 
bly, did Paul wait three days? Why did he begin his work in 
Rome with the Jews? Why did he say ‘‘ the customs of our 
fathers’’? What wrongs, during his life, had the Jews done 
to Paul? Why did he say that he had no accusation to bring 
against them? Why did he call Christ ‘‘ the hope of Israel’’ ? 
Why was it no contradiction to say that this hope had brought 
him to chains ? 

3. SOME BeLievep, Some BELIEVED Nor (vs, 21-24),— 
How did it happen that Paul’s enemies had not written to the 
Roman Jews? How had Christianity already proved itself 
worth investigating? Why was it no argument against it that 
i). was everywhere Spoken against ? 


pounding *’? 


What was Paul’s ‘ ex- 
Why should the two always 
go together? Ilow did Paul show his reverence for the Old 
Testament? How was the result of his teaching typical of 
the results of most teaching of Christ? 

4. HEARING AND NOT UNDERSTANDING (vs. 2§-27).—How 
does Paul show his belief in the inspiration of the Bible? 
Where, elsewhere in the Bible, is this same passage quoted ? 
(Matt. 13: 14, 15.) How do we know that God does not 
keep men from seeing spiritual truths? (2 Pet. 3:9; Rom. 
8:26, etc.) What does this passage mean, then? (Heb, 3: 
7, 8.) How did the events of history prove Isaiah's words 


his ** testifying ’’ ? 


‘applicable to the Jews? 


5. WITH ALL CONFIDENCE (vs. 28-31).—How was Paul’s 
belief that the Gentiles would hear justified ? 
‘‘great reasoning ’* a good sign? What opportunities bad 
Paul, during those two years, for preaching the gospel? Why 
had he~‘ all confidence ’’ in his task? What letters did he 
write during this imprisonment? and later? What is known 
about Paul’s remaining life? Why did Luke stop here on his 
account ? 


How was the 


For the Superintendent 

1, Whom did Paul seek to win first in Rome? 2, Where 
did he cajl them together? 3. What did he tell them about? 
+. With whose prophecy did he warn them? 5. What was 
the result of his teaching? 6. In what way did Paul teach, 
though a prisoner? (v. 31.) 

—— 
Questions te be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. 


They 
»ccupy a full 


e opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 19031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


t. Whom did Paul summon to him in his captivity? 2. 
What did he especially urge upon the Jews? 3. What was the 
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result of his preaching tothem? 4. How long was Paul kept 
captive in Rome? 5. How did he spend his time in his cap- 
tivity ? 

Boston, 


ASA 


Lesson Summary 


AUL’S first step in Rome is to place himself in proper re- 
lations with the leading Jews. Having called them 
together, he rehearses his case, declaring his innocence of wrong 
against his people ; yet they caused his arrest, though Roman 
judges would have set him at liberty. But, constrained by 
Jewish bjtterness, he appeals for the sake of justice to Cesar. 
Not for wrong done,-but for views held, is he at Rome, a 
prisoner. His auditors disclaim knowledge of anything against 
him, but desire to hear him as his sect is so spoken against. 
A day is appointed, many come to his lodgings, he speaks of 
the kingdom and the Son of God, buttressing his words by 
Jewish scriptures, and continuing all the day. Some believe ; 
others disbelieve ; contention arises, calling from Paul severe 
condemnation from prophecy and warning*that the gospel 
will be offered to the Gentiles, who will gladly hear. Thus 
Paul begins work in Rome, and he continues for two years, 
toiling and teaching at his own charges. 


2... 
Added Points 


A frank understanding is always in order. 
on vantage-ground for all possible contention. 

Apprehensions of evil are usually exaggerated. They at 
Rome knew no ill of Paul, but desired to hear him, and came 
to him for that purpose. 

When opportunity offers tek the great things of God’s 
kingdom, and of his Son, Expound, testify, exhort. 

Results will vary. Be not disheartened that some disbe- 
lieve, but rejoice that any believe. This is‘ the greater 
wonder, 


It places one 


There are always some who long for the gospel. 
Tell them the story. They will hear. 

For two whole years, in his own hired house, in charge of 
a soldier, Paul preached to all who came, and taught. 


Seek them. 


RY 
The Closing Days of Paul’s Life 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
(Reprinted from The Sunday School Times of November 25, 1893.] 


HE narrative in the Book of Acts closes abruptly, men- 
tioning two years during which the Apostle Paul was in 
light imprisonment at Rome. No mention is made of his 
death, nor is there any hint of further activity. If Luke wrote 
this second ‘‘ treatise ’’ about the time when the imprisonment 
ended, giving the history ‘‘ up to date,’’ this close of the nar- 
rative is natural. But even in that case the question remains, 
Did Paul suffer martyrdom at that time (A. D. 63, according 
to the chronology of Acts accepted in this article), or did he 
live some years longer ? 

The usual view has been that he was released for a time, 
and imprisoned again, dying a martyr’s death some years after 
the date at which the narrative in the Acts closes. The rea- 
sons for this‘ view are: 1. That this best accounts for the 
silence of Luke respecting Paul’s death. 2. And mainly, that 
the pastoral Epistles refer to events that cannot be placed 
before or during the two years’ imprisonment mentioned in 
the Acts. 3. That the Fathers speak (though not very clearly, 
it must be granted) of subsequent activity. Accordingly, a 
second Roman imprisonment has been generally accepted 
as probable. In the interval of freedom the Apostle wrote, 
it is held, the first letter to Timothy and that to Titus, the 
second to Timothy being penned just before his death. There 
is a difference of opinion as to the date of his martyrdom, even 
among those who accept a second imprisonment, some assign- 
ing itto A. D. 66, others to A. D. 68. This theory well accords 
with all the personal statements in the pastoral Epistles, as well 
as with other phenomena they present. It has, however, been 
stoutly opposed in modern times, mainly on negative evidence, 
though often with the purpose of denying the genuineness of 
the pastoral Epistles. 

The evidence may now be considered more in detail. 

1. The abrupt conclusion of the Book of the Acts is best ac- 
counted for on the theory that Paul lived for some years after 
the first imprisonment. For, had he been martyred in A. D. 
63, the date at which the narrative closes, so important a fact 
would have been mentioned by a careful writer like the author 
of the Book of the Acts. Even if the book were written much 
later than A. D. 63, when Paul was certainly dead, the silence 
about his death was singular, if it followed immediately the 
two years mentioned in chapter 28:30. If, however, Paul 
lived for some years after, the historian might have closed his 
narrative as he does, omitting any reference to _Paul’s death to 
avoid entering into further details. This only opens the way 
for the chief evidence. 
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2. The pastoral Epistles refer 40 events that cannot be 
placed before or during the two years’ imprisonment men. 
tioned in Acts 28. 1 Timothy and Titus imply that they were 
written while Paul was at liberty, but 2 Timothy implies his 
speedy martyrdom. Now from style, and from the Condition 
of things in the churches assumed in the three Epistles, it js 
evident that all three were written during the same period - 
that is, near the close of Paul’slife.. Butif-he died in A, p. 63 
the two Epistles first named were written at least five years 
before the last named ; for he was a prisoner from A. D. 58 to 
63, and could not have been engaged in personal missionary 
work after the former date. 

In 1 Timothy, reference is made to Paul’s leaving Timothy 
at Ephesus, and in Titus to his leaving Titus in Crete, Byt 
the Apostle made no stay in Ephesus before A. D. 55, when 
on his third missionary journey. He remained there, accord. 
ing to the account in Acts, until driven away nearly three 
years afterwards. It is impossible that Timothy and Titys 
were left in Ephesus and Crete at this time ; for in 2 Corin. 
thians, written in Macedonia, on the way from Ephesus to 
Corinth, Timothy was with Paul, and Titus had been sent to 
Corinth. Efforts have been made to find a place for these 
two Epistles, and the journeys they allude to, during the 
three years at Ephesus (A. D. 55-58); but not a particle of 
positive evidence has been discovered to prove such a poti- 
tion. The allusion to the wintér at Nicopolis (Titus 3: 12) 
cannot be reconciled with the account of the third missionary 
journey, as given in the Acts. To suppose other journeys at 
this time is a purely conjectural method of framing history, 
while for the theory of a second brief imprisonment we have 
some positive evidence. 

The objection to the later date of the pastoral Epistles, 
based on the teference to the youth of Timothy (1 Tim. 4: 
12), is not a valid one. In A. D, 64, Timothy would scarcely 
be more than thirty-two years of age, and, in such duties as 
were entrusted to him, that age might readily expose him to 
contempt for his youth. On the other hand, in A. D. 58, the 
latest earlier date allowable, Timothy was little more than 
twenty-five years,—too tender an age for one to be made 
superintendent of the churches at Ephesus. It is not neces- 
sary to enter into further details, since it is now generally ad- 
mitted that the pastoral Epistles cannot be fitted into the 
narrative in Acts. 

But this fact is used-in two opposite ways. The usual in- 
ference is that Paul was released, and during this period wrote 
1 Timothy and Titus, making the journeys alluded to in these 
Epistles, that he was reimprisoned, and, after a brief captiv- 
ity, was put to death. Yet critics of a>certain school press 
the difficulty of placing these Epistles before A. D. 58, in order 
to deny that Paul wrote them. Accordingly, they reject the 
theory of a second imprisonment, because it allows room for 
these Epistles as those of Paul himself. The inconsistency 
of this method of dealing with historical problems is obvious. 
It assumes that every writing is spurious (or a piece of patch- 
work), if there is any room for doubt, or any difficulty. Ifa 
solution is offered that admits the genuineness, such critics 
reject it decause it removes the difficulty. But the genuine- 
ness of the pastoral Epistles can be defended. . Most of the 
objections from internal grounds have been repeatedly an- 
swered. The historical testimony to the Pauline authorship 
is very strong. In view of the many personal allusions, it is 
difficult to imagine them to be forgeries of a later date. No 
motive can be found for such a forgery. The errors opposéd 
are not those of a later century. Moreover, a forger would 
have been careful to make the letters agree with the Acts of 
the Apostles, if Paul’s life ended at the close of the two years’ 
imprisonment. If internal evidence is valid (and the modern 
critical school bases most of its theories on such evidence), 
what shall we say of the beautiful passage in 2 Timothy 4: 
1-8? Was that the work of a second-century forger, in an 
age when even the best Christian literature is weak and puer- 
ile in comparison with these Epistles ? 

The latter half of the same chapter is full of personal de- 
tails, which are too minute to be the work of a forger. More- 
over, the church polity implied in these epistles is more fully 
developed than was likely to be thease as Ephesus and in 
Crete in A.D. 58; while on the sted had there is nothing 
to indicate the existence of the, complex system that was 
prevalent at the beginning of the second century. 

Virtually the alternative is, either Paul was released and 
reimprisoned, or the pastoral Epistles are forgeries. The 
effort to discover in them a Pauline basis—that is, 
shorter documents written by the Apostle, and ‘‘ edited ” into 
the present form—is conjectural and chimerical. An 
dental argument has been drawn from the release of Timothy, 
mentioned in Hebrews 13 : 23; but the uncertainty in regard 
to the authorship of that Epistle forbids our attaching much 
weight to this notice as proof of Paul’s release. 

3. The Fathers write (though not very clearly) of Paul’s 
activity subsequent to*the two years’ imprisonment at Rome. 
Clement of Rome, in the letter written by him about A.D. 95, 
speaks of Paul as ‘‘ having taught righteousness to the w hole 
world, and come to the extreme limit of the west, and suffered 
martyrdom under the prefects ’’ (chap. 5). The phrase 
treme limit of the west ’’ is not very definite, the whole p*> 
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Yet it is more likely to refer to activity 
o Paul’s labors*in that city, Probably 
Britain as the locality referred to has 
It has been made to 


being rhetorical. 
ut of Rome than t 
t to fix upon 
4 the force of the testimony. 

than it will bear. 
t notice is in the celebrated fragment called the 
atori, which, in referring to the Apostle, seems to 
Spain ; and that, too, as ‘* omitted ’’ by 
Luke in the Acts. Yet the passage is defective, and the 
aning therefore uncertain. Eusebius (‘* Church History,’’ 
4 22) refers to a tradition of Paul’s release and reimprison- 
“y But the details are meager, and his assignment of 
dates in the life of Paul is untrustworthy. Jerome makes the 
statement that °° Paul was dismissed by Nero that he might 
preach Christ’s gospel also in the regions of the West.” 
Further, he places the date of Paul’s death much later than 
A.D. 63,—** in the fourteenth year of Nero, . . . in the 
thirty-seventh year after the Lord’s passion.’’ Other Chris- 
tian writers of the fourth century refer to Paul's journey into 
Spain, though they may have inferred this from Romans 
15 : 24, 28). ; ; 
The patristic evidence is not in itself conclusive, nor is 
it very clear. Bat there is no opposing testimony, and other 
incidental matters tend to confirm the main point; namely, 
that Paul lived after A.D. 63. Indeed, a plausible reason 
tan be urged for the leniency which resulted in his release 
from prison at that date, fot Josephus during that year se- 
cured the release of some Jewish prisoners through the influ- 

ence of Poppea, the wife of Nero. 
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The combined weight of evidence is therefore decidedly in 
favor of a second Roman imprisonment. Those who dis- 
credit the accuracy of the Acts, and deny the genuineness of 
the pastoral Epistles, will refuse to accept this theory. Butif 
the pastoral Epistles are regarded as Pauline, the question of 
their date can only be settled on this theory. There is no 
serious objection to it; there is no evidence against it; the 
main opposition to it comes from those who feel bound to re- 
ject, if possible, every theory that has been generally held 
by the Christian Church, under the cry of ‘* traditionalism ”’ 

But it must be admitted that when the theory of a second 
imprisonment is accepted, it is still a difficult task to con- 
struct a consistent scheme of events in the closing years of 
Paul’s life. The following summary seems to cover all the 
main points. The Apostle was probably released from prison 
in A.D. 63, before the persecution under Nero began (A.D. 
64). He then journeyed to Ephesus, where Timothy was 
left, he himself going into Macedonia (1 Tim. 1: 3).- His 
next journey was to Crete, by way of Troas and Miletus 
Leaving Titus in Crete (Tit 1:5), where churches had 
probably been established some time before, he returns to 
Asia Minor, intending to pass the winter in Nicopolis 
There were several cities thus named, but the most important 
one was in Epirus. On his way to this place he writes to 
Titus (Tit. 3:12). Up to this point the pastoral Epistles 
furnish tolerably certain data. But, while the Second Epistle 
to Timothy was written just before Paul’s death, the length 
of the interval before the second imprisonment cannot be ac- 
curately determined.. The personal notices in 2 Timothy, 
chapter 4, show activity during this interval, both on the part 
of Paul and of his assistants. Titus had gone to Dalmatia, 
etc.. If Paul went directly from Nicopolis to Rome, having 
deen rearrested at the former place, his death must be placed 
about A.D. 66. If, however, there were further journeys 
into Spain, and even to Britain, to find room for them the 
date of his death must be put later. Jerome places it in the 
fourteenth year of Nero, and Eusebius in the thirteenth. 
They may refer to the same year, early in A.D. 68, but such 
notices are not altogether trustworthy. 

Conjectures in regard to further journeys may be passed 
over, The known facts of the second imprisonment are 
tasily gathered up. The Apostle had only Luke with-him 
when he wrote the second letter to Timothy. Some of his 
friends had been sent on missiohary journeys ; some. seem to 
have avoided him (2 Tim. 1:16). He had already had a 
hearing, but no one appeared with him or for him (2 Tim. 4: 
16,17). Nero himself may have been absent ; he certainly 
sreece during the last year of his reign, and Paul may 
not have been tried by him in person. It is the constant tra- 
dition that he was beheaded, as a Roman citizen. That Peter 
died at the same time is also a tradition, but there are other 
Statements to the contrary. 
ew a life of labor and suffering on behalf of us Gen- 
- Hay ms asa missionary, we owe the gospel; to him, 
belies. ge owe its strongest intellectual statement and 
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side of Paul’s character and writings. For this man, dungeon 
and sword were the rewards granted by earthly rulers; but 
for this man the Lord, the righteous judge, held up, as the 
gift of his grace, the crown of righteousness. 
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The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


~~ 
Birds and Bird-Life * 


ap even home reading has grown to be a large 
feature of modern education. The Appletons have 
already done much to propagate a high class of scien- 
tific literature, and they are now issuing a new series of 
Home Reading-Books. The fact that these are edited 
by the United States Commissioner of Education would 
give sufficient promise of the standard of excellence to 
be looked for in this series, even had we not such a 
specimen as the book mentioned in this review. 

The Story of the Birds, by James -Newton Baskett, is 
what its title indicates, a story of the birds. The reader 
will learn from’ it something of ‘‘ their structure, their 
history, their pedigrees, the costumes, customs, and their 
general development as science sees it now.'’ The book 
is a storehouse of facts not less than of theories concern- 
ing the origin and other whys and ‘wherefores of the 
birds. It is the ‘author's presentation of bits of his 
own experience and deduction, along with much that is 
well known to all modern ornithologists .. . Its aim is 
simply to present in rather an unusual yet popular way 
the more striking scientific features’’ of the probable de- 
velopment of the birds. Many of the chapter headings 
are peculiarly attractive; such as ‘‘A Bird's Fore- 
fathers,’’ ‘‘ Antics and Odor among the Birds,’ ‘‘ Freaks 
of Bachelors and Benedicts"in Feathers,’’ ‘« How a Bird 
Goes to Bed,’’ ‘‘ What a Bird Knows about Geography 
and Arithmetic,’’ ‘‘What Mean the Markings and 
Shapes of Birds’ Eggs ?'' ®A Bird’s New Suit.’" The 
last two chapters, on ‘‘An Introduction to the Bird’’ 
and ‘Acquaintance with the Bird,’’ are of particular 
yalue to the young beginner in ornithology. The illus- 
trations are beautiful, some of them being borrowed from 
Chapman's Handbook, hereinafter mentioned. To the 
uninitiated, Mr Baskett’s style may at first seem a little 
difficult He appears to assume at the outset some ac- 
quaintance with the general principle of comparative 
anatomy ; but the reader will not get far into the book 
before he finds himself led on by the author’ s-mode of 
grouping facts, and by the suggestiveness of his personal 
comments and observations. 

The publishers of Frank M Chapman's masterly 
Handbook of Birds, already referred to, now offer to a 
perhaps less professional public a guide to the study of 
our common birds. Bird-Life is well named. It deals 
with bird-life rather than with the technicalities of or- 
nithology, although the scientific classification, so far as 
it goes, is given in conjunction with the popular names 
of the birds studied. The opening chapters briefly de- 
fine the bird's relative position in the animal kingdom, 
outlining in a simple waf the history or evolution of the 
main characteristics of the bird,—wing, tail, foot, and 
bill. Then follow chapters on the colors, voices, migra- 
tion, and nesting. These chapters contain information 
whose import does not begin and end with the study of 
ornithology, or with the poetic side of bird-life. It is 
such information as concerns the nation and the indi- 





vidual in his daily life. It shows the awful results 
* The Story of the Birds. By James Newton Baskett, M.A. [Home 
Reading Books. Edited by William T. Harris, A.M., LL.D.] 12mo, 
illustrated, pp. xxix, 263. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 65 cents. 
Bird-Life : A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. By Frank M. 
Chapman. 12mo, illnStrated, pp. xii, 269. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.75. 


Citizen Bird : Scenes from Bird-Life in Plain English for Beginners. 
By Mabel Osgood Wright and Elliott Coues. 12mo, illustrated, pp. xiv, 
430. New York: The Macmillan Co. §1.50.° 


which have already followed, and will increasingly fol- 
low, the reckless slaughter of the birds,—towards which 
the public is perilously apathetic. The second and 
larger portion of the book is occupied with a hint as to 
the manner of entering upon the observation, identifica- 
tion, and description of birds, with a field key to our 
common tand birds. Finally, under the two general 
divisions of ‘‘The Water Birds’’ and ‘‘The Land 
Birds,’’ are given the ‘‘ portraits, names, and addresses 
of upward of one hundred birds of Eastern North 
America,’’ with information concerning their comings 
and goings. ‘Too much praise cannot be accorded to 
this book for the beauty of its illustrations, or bird por- “ 
traits. This is due partly to the liberality of the pub- 
lishers, and partly to the fact that the- draughtsman, 
Ernest Seton Thompson, is an ornithologist as well as an 
artist. The author remarks that Mr. Thompson ‘has 
spared no effort to make these pictures characteristic 
life sketches,’’ and ventures to claim that ‘‘as a whole 
they excel in truth and beauty any bird drawings ever 
published in this country.'’ The author's footnotes, 
referring the reader to authoritative works, appear re- 
peatedly throughout the book, and add greatly to its 
value. 

A superior book, in an unusual way, is Citizen Bird, 
by Mabel Osgood Wright and Elliott Coues. It com- 
bines the accurate knowledge of the scientific ornitholo- 
gist with the gift of the fascinating story-teller. Its do- 
minion is large, introducing, as it does, about one hun. 
dred and fifty birds, together with the incidental mention 
of other facts in natural history. Its style is very sim- 
ple, being written especially for young readers, but it is 
a simplicity in no sense babyish or ostensibly studied, 
It is not the first time that the story form has been used 
in the attempt to convey information, but it is one of 
the rare cases in which this method is a sustained suc- 
cess through a book of over four hundred pages. It is 
exceedingly lively, bristling with touches of character in 
human as well as in bird nature. Still more, the book 
has a mission above that of entertaining and informing : 
it carries a profound practical moral, The bird i$ a 
citizen because he performs faithfully his function in the 
economy of the nation and of society. The essence of 
the book's moral is to be found in the following bit: of 
talk which the ‘‘ Doctor’ 
panions : 


, 


gives to his young com- 
‘‘Every time you children deny yourselves 
the pleasure of taking an egg from a nest, or think to 
spread a little food for hungry birds, when cold and snow 
almost force them to starve, you are adding to the food- 
supply of your country. To be sure, it may be only a 
few grains of wheat here and an ear of corn there, but it 
all means bread-food of some sort, and the bread of a 
nation is its life. So we must learn to’love and- protect . 
this feathered neighbor of ours, who works for his own 
living as well as ours, pays his rent and taxes, and gives, 
besides, free concerts to the public daily. He certainly 
deserves the name of Citizen Bird.'’ Much value is 
added to the book by the closing chapter, ‘‘in which 
all the birds the children have learned are made to pass 
in orderly review, each bearing its scientific name ;"' 
also the Index of English Names and the numerous 
beautiful illustrations. 


Cry 


The Causes of the Corruption af the Traditional Text of the Holy 
Genes Being the Sequel td ‘The Traditional ‘Text of the 
Holy Gospels." By the late John William Burgon, B.D., 
Dean of Chichester. Arranged, Completed, and Edited. by 
Edward Miller, M.A., Wykehamical Prebendary of Chiches- 
ter. (Great 8vo, pp. xiv, ago. New York: ‘ihe Macmillan 
Co. $3.50.) : 

While the ablest men in any age, Jobn Stuart Mill 
says, are found leading the van, the next in ability bring 
up the rear. Dean Burgonemphatically brings up the 
rear in biblical scholarship. To the last he stood by 
the Textus Receptus of the New Testament, against all 
the improvements suggested by a study of far older 
and more trustworthy manuscripts than were accessible 
to Erasmus and Stephens. The last eight verses of 
Mark, the doxology to the Lord's Prayer, the story of the 
woman taken in adultery, the reading ‘‘ good will to 
men,’’ and all the other disputed features of the old 
In his book 
he yndertakes to show how the variations of omission or 


text, found in him a vigorous champion. 


addition which are found in other texts must have origi- 
nated. It may be well that the strongest statement 
possible should be made for whatever. is assailed as 
wrong, just as it is well that even a guilty man should 
be defended when on trial for life or liberty. And so 
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this book has its uses, even though most 
of it must be pronounced a misapplica- 
tion of learning and ingenuity. 

23. 
Handbook for Mothers. By Mary Louisa Butler. 


(16mo0, paper, pp. 32. Chicago: Kinder- 
garten Literature Co. 15 cents.) 


A noteworthy sign of the times is the | 


numerous mothers’ societies, 
everywhere organizing in the interest of a 
better motherhood. There are many 
mothers who would be glad to form a 
neighborhood association of this kind if 
they knew just how to go about it, and 
how to conduct the club or society when 
it is formed. In order to solve the diffi- 
Miss~ Mary Butler, well 
known for her activity in the interests of 
children, has lately issued a Handbook 
for Mothers. This briefly describes the 
objects and methods of mothers’ clubs, 


culty, Louisa 


and furnishes a specimen constitution and | 


by-laws. There is a long list of topics for 
discussion, the phrasing of a number of 
them being really borrowed titles of books, 
chapters, or articles more or less well 
known in literature. Following this col- 
lection of topics is a list of books for read- 
ing, study, and discussion. There is a 
wide range of subjects in the baoks rec- 
but it that the 
selection has been made neither hastily 
Handbook a 


paper-covered pamphlet, the utility of 


ommended, is evident 


nor carelessly. The is 
which is increased by the fact that it can 


be soon read. 


c 


The Books of Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zepha- 
niah. With Introduction and Notes. By 
the Rev. A. B, Davidson, LL.D., D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew, Edinburgh. (16mo, 
pp. 144. Cambridge: University Press. 
80 cents. ) 


In the series known as The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges, edited by 
the Rev. Dr. A. F. Kirkpatrick, Professor 
Davidson's book is one of the best. . The 
author's. task was made the simpler by the 
fact that no important, controversies rage 
around the books he has treated. Some 
scholars have assigned a composite char- 


acter to each of them. Professor David- 


or clubs, 
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' freedom and self-government. And when | Course of Study for Teachers, and it marks 
j | ° 
_Mr. Logan assures us of the tolerance of | out a series of courses of supplemental | 


| the Russian Church, one begins to wonder 
whether anything he tells us of social con-. 
ditions can be trusted.. The illustrations | 
are trustworthy. 


LW 


} 
The Problem of Jesus. By George Dana Board- 


man. Revised and enlarged. (16mo, pp. 
62. Philadelphia: A. J. Rowland, 1420 | 
Chestnut Street. 50 cents. ) 


Apart from the rhetorical: accomplish- 
ments of style for which the Rev. Dr. | 
George Dana Boardman’s work is distin- 
guished, the aggregating of such a host | 
of eminent names, and the characteriza- | 
tion of their possessors, would seem in 
itself to create the demand which has | 
taken The Problem of Jesus through the 
three editions which have been issued | 
since its first appearance six years ago.. 
| All Christian history is brought under 
contribution for names of the great who | 
| have rendered their homage to the Son | 
of man, and page after page is filled. with 
the marvelous bead-roll of those who have | 
reflected the light of Christ's greatness in 
their lives and work. The discourse 
closes with a discussion of ‘‘ The Practi- | 
What will you do with 
Jesus of Nazareth ?'’ addressed to those 
who have not confessed him as the Son 
of God. - The typographical part of the 
work is exccllent. 


(ro 


cal Problem : 


Literary Notes and News 


| primary teachers’ adviser. 


| number of .primary unions is steadily in- 


son argues against this in all three cases, | 


He 
dates Nahum quite uncertainly at some 


though not with any especial zeal. 


time between the sacking of Thebes by | 


Assurbanipal, B. C. 664-662 (Nah. 3: 
8-10), and the fall of Nineveh fifty-six 
years. later. Habakkuk he dates about 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and Zephaniah in the 
earlier part of the reign of Josiah. To 
most of those who use ‘‘ helps*’ in Bible 
study, the brief introductions and_rela- 
tively few pithy notes in this volume are 
likely to be more useful than the fuller 
treatment in larger commentaries. 


In Joxful Russia. By John A. Logan, Jr. (8vo, 
illustrated, pp. x, 275. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $3.50.) 


Mr. Logan possesses a notable faculty 
of admiration. Visiting Russia as a spec- 
tator of the Czar’s coron&tion, he seems 
to have been so carricd away with the 
enthusiasm of the occasion as to find the 
country, the people, 
the church, everything, most admirable. 
From the beginning to the end he wears 
his rose-colored spectacles, which, how- 
ever, do not prevent his seeing with great 
distinctness what is actually within his 
range of vision, and describing it in very 
lively fashion. But what he does see be- 
longs to the material and lower side of 
life mainly. The reader will learn, for 
imstance, a very great deal about what 
there is to eat, and very little of the 
aspirations’ of the educated classes. for 


|are not members of the society may be 


in July last, is now published, and can be | 


The International 
Union of Primary Sab- 
bath - school Teachers | 
| publishes a Quarterly Bulletin, the Octo- 


October Bulletin of 
Primary Unions 


| ber number of which has just appeared. 


| The Bulletin is both a news-bearer and a 
Among other 
things, the October number gives book 
lists, topics for discussion in unions, selec- 
tions for recitation, hymns, etc. The 


creasing. The number actually enrolled 
from the United States and British prov- | 
inces is two hundred and ten. The Bul- 
letin may be obtained from Israel P.* 
Black, 2006 Park Avenue, Philadelphia, 
at the rate of twenty cents a year for one 
copy, or ten copies, to one address, for $1. 


<a. | 


Christian Endeavor “ reportof a Christian - 


Annuat Conven- 
tion Report 


organization which in- 
cludes millions 2f peo- | 
ple in its membership, shoull have a 
measure of interest to,the Christian world | 
at large. So in the case of the United | 
Society of Christian Endeavor, many who 


glad to know that the report-of the six- 
teenth annual convention at San Francisco | 
had at the society's headquarters, 646 | 


Washington Street, Boston. The book | 


| contains, within. its. 294 pages, reports of | 
; | 
| all the addresses and proceedings of the | 


| 


} 
| 


It is sold in paper | 


sessions, as well as illustrations of interest- 
ing seenes and places. 


| for fifty cents, and in cloth for ore dollar. 
the government, | 


Superintendents who 
A Ptan for 1 : 
are aiready planning 
Graded Study 0 ee eee 
larger things for the 


coming year may well afford to examine 
an interesting cight-page pamphlet that 
has been issuel by the Michigan Congre- 
gational Association, through their com- | 
mittee, headed by the Rev. William Ewing, 

of 
It is 


the Congregational superintendent 


Sunday-school work in Michigan. 


; entitled The Graded Sunday-School and , 


| Phosphate. 


lessons which may serve as a “basis for 
grading and promotion in the Sunday- 
school. Tht requirements are very simple 
in the primary and intermediate grades, 
but increase in complexity until, for the 
fourth grade of the senior department, the 
regular requirement is to ‘‘ learn the his- 
tory of the New Testament churches,”’ 
and the honor requirement is to ‘‘read 
Smith's New Testament History and Dex- 
ters Story of the Pilgrims.'’ No price is 
put upon the pamphlet, which can be pro- 
cured from the Rev. William Ewing, 
Lansing, Michigan. 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 


| on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
| used within a year, or for a space of not less than 


one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 


than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 


| ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 


one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 


| position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 


tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see page 714. 

For nervous headache, use Horsford’s Acid 
Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, 


Me., says: ‘* Have found it of great benefit 


| in nervous diseases—nervous headache, ‘ner- 


vous dyspepsia, neuralgia, and think it is giv- 
ing great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.’’ 





Early in 1898 an article will appear 
Things.” Beneath his irresistible, dry 


$1.50 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


literature as “ the most precious gain in our long evolution of civilization.” 


Lower rates to clubs ‘ 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 














Before a 
Girl Marries | 





She ought, | 
if possible, to learn to} 
play the piano. Music js} 


a great factor in a home, } 
_ Tue Lapies: Home Journa, J 
will send a girl, free of ajj 
expense, to any musica! 
conservatory she likes; 
pay her board and give her 
a piano in her own room, 
300 girls have already been 
so educated, free. 


‘ 
¢ 
‘ 
é 
} 


The Curtis Publishing Cor .pany, Philad-lphis 





Success. 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, 
Author of ‘‘ Pushing to the Front,” 
**Architects of Fate,"’ etc, 
**1t is doubtful whether any success books for 
the young have appeared in modern times whih 
are so roughly packed from lid to lid wih 
stimulating, uplifting, and inspiring material » 
the —a books written by Orison Swett 
Marden. ere is not a dry paragraph nora 
single line of useless moralizing in any of his books. 
“To stimulate, inspire, and guide is the mission 
of his latest k, * Success,’ and helptulness is 
its keynote. Its object.is to spur the perplexed 
youth to act the Columbus to his own undis- 
covered possibilities; to-arge him not to wait for B 
great opportunitiés, bat to seize common oc 
sions and make them at, for he cannot tl 
=o fate may take his measure for a higher 


e 
340 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 
Send for our erme lilustrated Catalogue of th 
best bocks published for the home or Sum 
day-School. i 
W. A. WILDE & CO., 


Boston and Chicago. i 


- Oxford Maps — 


By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 
For Bible Classes and Sabbath-schools 


Map of St. Paul’s Travels, for the present couredl 
le ssons. 

This, with our Maps of Palestine, Wester# A a 
F.zypt, will cover all Piblical Geography. These lags 
are accepted authority among students. For des 
tions and commendations, address, 


Oxtord Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. _ 
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by Mr. Warner, “ About Li‘erature and 
humor, he makes a “masterly plea fo 


a year 
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GREATEST COMBINATION OFFER fis" 


parents, Ministers FIVE GREAT RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Sunday-school Teachers 
Bible Students 
Read This: 


These five great 


standard religious - 
books will be sent 

at once, by mail or 

express, prepaid, 

on receipt of 7-00) 

or on receipt o 6 


$2.50 and promise 
to pay 1.00 @ 
month for five months following. 

Previously sold for $21.00, and now 
offered for a LIMITED time at ONE-THIRD 
PRICE. 

This wonderful offer is limited, and we cannot 
guarantee to deliver these books at this exceed- 
ingly low price beyond the capacity of our present 
stock. To make SURE of this great religious 
library, you will therefore need to 


ORDER NOW 


INTIL DECEMBER 1 we will try to fill all 
aan at this ct ae price. Don’t posites 
to accept this offer. We have sold hundréds of 

books this way, and have received many thankful 

and commendatory letters, and not one complaint. , 

If the stock opne. ont, od ny return ene, Sener. nang pages o> aun 

Also return it if the S are not exactly as we < 13 : 1014 ‘ 1024 

represent them. (See our guarantee below.) ouxbiexs inches 11X8X3 inches » oMxom Xo inches 9% X6% et inches 


Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah 


THE AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITION By Alfred Edersheim, M.A., Oxon., D.D., Ph.D., Lecturer Oxford University 


Two volumes, regular price, $6.00. Royal 8vo, 1524 pages, handsomely bound in silk cloth. 


A famous book for clergyman, student, or general reader. Its long-continued success and the many favorable notices are sufficient evidence of the 
pepulens this new edition will achieve. G 


i ives @ full account of the society, life, and develo ment—intellectual and religious—in Palestine, to serve as a 
rame and background for the picture of Christ. The fresh study of the text of the Gospels makes the book a historical commentary on the Four Gospels. 
The Sunday School Times recommends it: “ It is positively refreshing to read a life of the Saviour which is critical in the best and truest sense cf 


the word, and is biblical at the same time. The book is written not for the learned alone, but rather for the general intelligent Christian reader. It deserves 
a place of honor in every library of standard theological works.” 


Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown’s Bible Commentary 


A complete commentary —critical, explanatory, and By Robert Jamieson, D.D., St. i's, Glasgow 
ie ev, A. B. Faugset, A.M,, St. uth rt’s, York, and 

practical—on a a and New pisos: Bavid brown, DD., Professor of Reclecy, Aberdeen 

It is enric’ with the results of learning, the researches of travelers who have visited é i hich the li of elation lly shone, 
and the expository labors of scholars and critics. Far in advance of the older works now in se. this ox atory and ileal Somasses See teen pre- 
pared by three eminent divines, distinguished alike for thelr scholarship and their piety. While this is the most practical, suggestive, scientific, and popular 
commentary yet published in this country, its compact form and convenient size, together with the immense amount of matter it contains, forming an 
encyclopedia of biblical knowledge, render it also at once the cheapest and most economical. 

The Sunday School Times : ‘1 do not know of its equal, within its scope Rev. J. H. Vincent, Bishop M. E. Church: “ This immense book de- 
and cost, and I believe it will have, as it merits, a very wide circulation, serves a place on the ta every Bible student. if is the cream of the 
and will do great good.” commentaries carefully collected by three eminent scholars.” 

b | s Contains 1014 large octavo pages, many fine il- 
The Life and Epistles of Saint Paul Scioadonns maps chaste, wil te boloted on the 

By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., of Cambridge ; and J. S. Howson, D.D., of Liverpool Sinith's Iictionary, of the Bible: amd bound in 

uniform style. It is not an abridgement, but an exact reprint of the greatly improved “ People’s Edition,” prepared with much care and labor, in pursu- 


ance of an original plan of both writers, “for a wider circle of readers,’ amd differs from ail other editions by the substitution of English for the 
Greek, Latin, and German quotations. 


Contains 1024 large octavo pages printed on excellent Smith’s Dictionar of the Bible 


. finely illustrated, and’ handsomely and st 1 
Pooad in cladhs, An indispensable aid to ne, teal, Edited by William Smith, LL.D., Classical Examiner of University of London 


ers, families, Sunday-school superintendents, and Bible readers generally, This is, undoubtedly, the best work of its kind in the English language, and 
has no rival in importance for the elucidation of the scenes and facts of Scripture. 


THIS GRAND OFFER OF 5 GREAT BIBLE-STUDY BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD PRICE 
Is made for a limited time to every reader of The Sunday School Times to introduce them quickly by so low a price that all can pay it. We are saving to 
you all middle profit and ones cost by appealing directly to you, and giying you the books at a aight advance on their first cost. 
e guarantee you satisfaction, These five books are excellently made in every respect, and are handsomely and strongly bound in cloth, I 
after receiving them, you are not satisfied, ho can return the books within ten days to us, and we will cheerfully rety 4d your money. This is 
one of the grandest chances to get for a little investment five of the greatest books ever published for the helpful instruction oi Bible readers. 


Send $7.00 at once, or send $2.80 at once, and state in your letter that you agree to pay $1900 a month 

How to get the five books for five months following—the extra fifty cent® pays us for the extra work ng this plan. Write your pame 

All sent at once and address plainly, and send the money to us by mail in the way safest and most convenient for Arte 

and we will forward at once these five Sreat s, weighing about twenty pounds, by MAIL, 

Choice of two plans Cee oe ret ey rh yt PAID, Securely wrapped in corrugated paper, to any PART of the 
or A @ 


ae If you already have any of these books, we will make you a special introductory price on the others, provided you men- 
tion this paper and write to us at once. As to our reliability, we refer to any commercial agency. stablished 1866. 


S. S. SCRANTON & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 
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The November 
CENTURY 
MAGAZINE.. 


(Now Ready.) 


Begins a new vol- 


ume and contains 
all new features. 
First Chapters of Mrs. 


Burton Harrison’s new 
novel of New York,— 


“GOOD AMERICANS.” 


The Sultan of Turkey’s 
own Story of -the Ar- 


menian Troubles. 


Contributed by the Hon. A. W. Terrell, 
lately U.S. Minister at Constantinople. An 
Interview in which the Sultan gives his side 
of the Armenian question and which he 
wishes Mr. Terrell to lay before the Amicri- 
can ‘ 


“ Andrée’s Flight into the 
Unknown.” 


Impressions and photographs of an eye- 
witness, 


A Story by Stockton, 
and one by the author of 
“The Cat andthe Cherub.” 


A Poem by James Whit- 
comb Riley. 


* Rul.diyét of Doc Sifers.” The story in 
verse of a quaint village doctor. Illustrated 
by Relyea. 


A Map in Color of the 
Greater New York. 


4“ Gallops.” 


First of a group of strikingly original 
stories by a new writer. Stories of horses. 
Sketches of ‘‘ The Horse as a Member of 
Sodtety.”’ 


A Poem by Bret Harte. 
An Open Letter from Mark 


Twain. 
An Essay by John Bur- 


roughs. 


An Imperial Dream. 


A woman's reminiscences of Mexico 
during the French Révolution, Thé story 
of Maximilian, his allies and his enemies. 
Illustrated. 


Notable Articles : 


“The Last Days of Louis XVI. and- 
Marie-Antoinette.” A powerful presenta- 
tion of a tragic theme from new data. By 
Anna L. Bicknell. Illustrated. 


Edvard Grieg, the famous Scandinavian 
composer, on ** Mozart.” 


— — ; = ** Strange Creatures af the Past."’ Tllustra- 
Py 7 iat r ate Oe OS a Gonaby hemes E. Kui ae =e ge 
: * , . f gigantic Saurians of the rept. age. 
FFFSSSSS WILBUR B KETCHAM’S y “The Photoeraphs of Mrs. Cameron.” 
Sunday-School Superintendents . 


The work of a famous photographer. 
and Sunday-School Librarians 


“The Story of Sy og bed wm rd 
ore cordially inwited to send for our Ibu HOLIDAY CATALOGUE) (| setuuorscksminn: 
. ee oe BOOKS, BOOKLETS, CARDS, Etc. || Editorial Departments, etc. 


Ne y" Selected from the Publications of Leading Houses and $4.00 a year; 35 centsa number. 


New subscriptions should begin with 
THIS OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. this number. Subscribe through deal- 


Y We cate Special HOR TO ThE : ers or remit to publishers. 
i rar Y ——— = THE CENTURY CO. 
SENT FREE Cau owas Bosh soma fr iy tome“ Union Square, New York. 
ON Gubememsun, on preee - > ea 
OOoKS — ape 
bled, pochages, 
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APPLICATION. Nelson’s New Series of 
all of which will be fi to be apie 9 
ine worth to very roador. “A socal cor Teachers’ Bibles 
euest will bring it to you postpaid These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Hible ng 4 writ- 
—— ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 
W. A. WILDE & CO., “More than 350 Illustrations 
Boston. e accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the 
. students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
ADDRESS ie . ~ ee and expositors in the Holy Word.”’—New 
and Bookseller “ “OF ail the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 


belong in the genera! class of Teachers’ Bibles, THis 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST Anp Bust.’’— The /ndependent. 


sasaseae sete 


























PAL canal _ 
~ALESTINE FLOWERS : MAES T°KE prices trom 81.80 to $7.00. 
or birt! - ed, a jate as Xmas | y 
Stade mh moo pn at | § LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN Sq) Pate tyal fatale, Sd er 
ywie Shwe oo. Order at ance from Rev. 
weir, Mt. Lebanon, Syria. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 





; 4 better workin ade,—a regular $2.80 ° in our roved dist. Free. 
Avenue, Brookle ai oun; M.A. Cnostey, soz Bedford | To ee mailed onduethin ¢ with filets for $1.00: Gour money mh wantit. Agents wanted. Goodehough & Wegiom, 


NILE, ses din Wt 4 r books for Sunday-schools. 
EGYPT ited pts mh ge Nag gg Solid gold pen, hard rubber engraved holder, simple construction, always ready, never blots, no The best from ad? published 
p "rst class, Fourteenth season. Ad 
oklyn, New York. PEN CO., Room 51, 108 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. New York, 
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To Officers and Teachers of 
Sunday Schools. 


What Lesson Helps are to be used in 
your school during the coming year? The 
time is near at hand when you will decide. 
If you want the best, and at the same time 
the cheapest; if you want helps that are 
real helps; if you want increased attend- 
ance, increased interest, and the most 
fruitful results; in short, if you are pre- 
pared to lay aside prejudice and decide on 
merit—then we ask you to send for free 
sample copies of the Quarterly Lesson 
Helps and Weekly Papers prepared by 
David ©. Cook. 

They arethe best and cheapest, and are 
used by thousands of Sunday-achools of 
all evangelical denominations in all parts 
of the world, wherever the English 
language is spoken. 

They have stood the test of twenty 
years of successful use, and are now 
acknowledged to be the standard and 
leading International series, Their popu- 
larity increases each year, and they are, 
without doubdt, in the very front rank. 

Why not get theevery best? “It will cost 
you nothing to examine them, and but a 
trifie to try them in your school. Write at 
once to the Davin C. CooK PUBLISHING 
CoMPANY, 3% Washington Street, Chicago, 
and ask for-a free package of thefr Lesson 
Helps and Papers. Read and examine 
them carefully, compare with any and all 
others, and you cannot fail to admit that 
they really are the best. Note specially 
their wonderful cheapness in price (but* 
not in quality), and then figure how much 
your schoo! will save in money and gain 
in efficiency by their use. 
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AMOS R. WELLS'S NEW BOOK 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SUCCESS 


A Book of Practical Methods for Sunday-school 
Teachers and Officers. 12mo, cloth, . 
gilt top. . $1.25. 
Enthusiastically endorsed and praised by 
ail nday-sch teachers who 
: have read any part of it. 
Prof. Wells has not only been all his life 
a teachier and enthusitstic worker in the 
Sunday-school, but he has spent many 
— in the public school and in the pro- 
essor's chair of a college. In addition, 
his editorial work on The Golden Rule has 
taught him how to ‘'put things.’’ This, 
therefore, is pre-eminently a book for 
ree teachers,—teachers that want to 
now how to teach brightly, aftractively, 
wisely. It draws its methods from the 
seeular. schools and from the young peo- 
ple's religious societies, as well as from 
the best practice of the Sunday-schools. 
SPECIAL, OFFER 
‘To any Sunday-school teacher sending us the 
full retail price, we will send “‘ Sunday-School 
Success,"” postpaid, and Zhe Sunday School 
Lesson Illustrator (monthly, 6oc. a year) free 
for six months. Of Zhe Miustrator, Ralph 
Wells says: “It is helpful where many entirely 
fail, by showing how to apply the truth of the 
lesson.” 
Fleming H. Revell Company 
New York: rr2 Fifth Ave. ; Curcaco: 63 
Washington St,; Toronto: 154 Yonge St. 


The Home x x 
Department 
This branch of the Sunday-school has 


grown far beyond the expectations of 
its most sanguine supporters, and now 
demands literature especially adapted 
to its needs. A year ago we brought 
out the first Home Department Quar- 
terly, and it sprang at once into favor. 
We have improved this quarterly, and 
heartily commend it to your attention. 
Our Home Department Requisites are 
prepared by Rev. E. P. St. John, one 
of the pioneers in this especial work 
and are unequaled. 

















Sample quarterly and set of requi- 
sites mailed for 5 cents. 


W. A. Wilde & Co. | 


5 5 Boston and Chicago 
HELPS TO BIBLE STUDY _ 


Commenter on Matthew. (Revised edition.) B 
Edwin ” Rice, D.D. §$x.2s. os en 7 


Gives the latest explorations and research concisely 


andclearly. Useful also in preparing the Sunday-school 
lessons the first six months of 188. 


Commentary on Acts. By Edwin W.Rice,D.D. $1.25. 


Py eee and up to date.””"—/ ref. G. S. Stevens, 
Cur, xty-Six Sacred Books. By Edwin W. Rice, | 


», Cloth edition, 50 cts., net; leatherette, 40 | 


cts., net. Postage, 7 cents per copy. 


= hb R ’ Py-. | 
Gives the origin, authorship, preservation, character, | 


and divine authority of the Scriptures. 
3 y of the Bite. by Ravi W.Rice, 
-. 25 cents, Det, per copy. ‘ostage, ents. 
A Gumesdendive, concise, handy Bible Dictionary, 
giving the latest explorations. 


{ By eminent scholars. } 
is Christianity True? emo, cloth. 0 cents 
Gateways to the Bible. 12mo, « lqth. so cents 


RICE & HIRST, Agents, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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NOVEMBER 





WITH THE GREEK SOLDIERS 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS - 





An account of expe- 
riences and obser- 
vations during. the 
Greco-Turkish war, 
by Mr. Davis, who 
was there as a 
war correspondent. 


This is a descrip- 
tion of the second 
battle of _ Valesti- 
nos, It is illustrated 
by photographs 
taken by Mr. Davis 
during the battle. 








JOSHUA GOODENOUGH’S OLD LETTER 


The stirring adventures of one of Rogers's Rangers-in the Colonial Wars. 


Written and illustrated by Frederic Remingto 





THE 


A PAIR 


NEW JAPAN OF PATIENT LOVERS 


By Toru Hoshi, 


A characteristic st 


the Japanese Minister. : By W. D. Howells. 


The last instalment of The Great Stone of Sardis, by Frank R. Stock- 
ton, the second instalment of William McLennan's Spanish John, and short 


stories by Ruth Underhill and Willis Boyd Allen. 








Rudyard Kipling 


wrote his first “Jungle Stories” for St. Nicholas Magazine. 
This year he will contribute to St. Nicholas a new series of 
fantastic stories about animals in an entirely new vein,— 


the “ Just-So Stories” he calls them 
read 


because they must be 
just so” to children. The first dns will Sapene in 


the Christmas number. The November St. Nicholas, now 





THE NOVEMBER “ST. NICHOLAS” 
Contai gen Gna I py Nats R. Stockton’s new 
oar “The Buccaneers Coast,” a thorought 
healthy “ pir te” story for and girls, frst chapters 
An wal ae serial, ‘‘ With the Black Prince,” b 
W.O.5§ jard, and contributions from James Whitcom 
Riley (a delightful . “* Mister Hop-Toad”), George 
Kennan, Ruth McEnery Stuart, and others. 














ready everyw 

begins the new vol- 
ume. If your young 
folks are not taking 
St. Nicholas buy 
this number and 
see what it is, 


New subscriptions should begin with November. $3.00 year ; 25 cents a number. 
All dealers or the publishers, The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


The Century Co. publish also 
Rudyard Kipling’s “Captains Courageoss,” the novel of the 


Grand now selling ev here. Illustrated, $1.50. 
Also Kipling’s famous “Jungle Books ” (two), $1.50 each. 


gs least popular, since the mind wool 
| 


| Memory Test, No Tes 


| [William Hawley Smith, in The Public s hool Ja 


“ 
| {T IS not against examinations thay 
protest ; I have no quarrel with 
aminations, early and often. I do 

| even object to written examinations 
se. But what I do object to is the 
versal practice of making a mere mp 
ory test a measure of a man's 
ability, either as a scholar or as a teach 
It is against this persistent use of a jy 
ago antiquated method that | would g 
to see every genuine scholar in the wo 
enlisted, 

And I believe that it is fully gm 
that’ scholars everywhere should 4 
arms against this evil. For that it is g 
evil, and that almost without EXCeptiog 


its workings. I know that it is tins 
honored ; I know that it ‘has aly 
been so ;’’ but the day has passed whe 
antiquity alone can save from destrucigg 
that which ought to be destroyed. \ 
ertheless, things old and well-establishs 
die hard, and it will take many stal 
blows from many and mighty hands 
bring this method down from its pres 
| high estate. Still, Delenda est Carthagal 
And is it not curious, too, how fe 
| real friends the method actually has wha 
| one comes to question it? 1 don't kaw 
a man, woman, or child who will 
that they would like to have the meth 
practiced on themselves! And will yo 
| consider a‘ minute what that means 
la system is so ‘bad* that we all revo 
against having it wrought out on & 
who are we that we should even cm 
sent to try to work it out on some om 





Now, I arraign this mere memo 
method of testing mental power, ability 
and attainment, on several counts, tt 
first of which is that it does not ad 
do what it is supposed to establish 
yond question. I say that the me 
ability to answer any number of qué 
tions on examination from memory 06 
not prove that the answerer is an eit 
cated man, and much less does it prot 
that he could ever teach school succtt 
fully. 

o> 


A Bit of Counsel to Young 
Story-Writers 
[Frederic M. Bird, in Lippincott’s Magazine] 


S° FAR as we may classify and divilé 


of work from andéther—alweys a tak @ 
only partial accuracy, and dangérous! 
that the distinctions are apt to be talt 
for more than they are—the psychidi} 
should be the highest form of fiction, # 
psychology, that is, what Taine a 
‘«practical psychology,” is the noble 
and most fruitful, if the vaguest, of ® 
ences. It is also the most difficult 4 





rather contemplate any other subject thas 

its own powers and processes He wit 
| should make this his main *o/i/, 6™ 
| nished with the carnalities which a nee 

native and congenial to us all, w ould fis 
| small audience, if any. In practice 
| masters have hedged their psycholagf 
| about with visible things, hiding thes 
| treasures in earthen vessels, showing & 
| souls embodied, garbed, domiciled, @% 
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Thus did Shakespeare, greatest here as 
in every field ; thus did Browning, in his 
virile, crabbed way. Thus did George 
Eliot, most intellectual of novelists, to read 
whose books was a liberal education for 
those who could take it. Scott could draw 
character, from the outside ; Thackeray 
went deeper ; Meredith did it to perfec- 
tion, though with fearfully voluminous 
detail, in ‘The Egoist."’ The brilliant 
Stevenson could do it, though he had too 
muchelse to do, especially the perfecting 
of his style. Mr. Kipling has done it by 
pits and snatches, and may yet do it more 
largely; but he too has this planet on. his 
shoulders, and is thus far thinking chiefly 
of broad and strong effects. Mr. James 
did it once nobly in ‘‘ The Princess Casa- 
massima ;"’ Mr. Howells has done it in 
his delicate way, and Mrs. Phelps-Ward, 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
These—not to lengthen the list unduly 
—are the recent masters and mistresses 
@ of the literary art. Most of us, every-day 
dabblers, who do not what we must but 
what we can, had best not soar too high, 
lest we be like Darius Green of the ballad, 
nor dive too deep, lest we never emerge 
to comfortable daylight. Let us study 
human nature with all our might, and de- 
lineate it as we may, keeping close to the 
facts, and eschewing that vaulting ambi- 
tion which o’erleaps itself. In plain 
words, most of us may not hope to create 
what shall be recognized as ‘‘a charac- 
(Continued on page 710) 


















BEST IM THE Zec\mprovea 


WORLD, : san. Helps now 


issu by the 
David D. Cook Publishing 
Company are, it is confidently 
claimed, the best in the werld, 
as they are also the largest and 
cheapest. 


GREATL Several valuable 


features have 

IMPROVED been added dur- 

* ing the past year 

that render them specially at- 

tractive and helpful to Teachers 

and Scholars. Get Cook’s and 
you get the best. 











LESSON HELPS © 








GRADED... 





INTERNATIONAL 


DAVID ¢. GOOK’S |" 





COMPLETE Four grades. The 


only complete + 
SERIES series of Graded 
* Lesson Helps, and 
the only one that furnishes a help 
for the teacher to match that for 
the scholar in each grade. 


ARTISTIG The Com G 


prehensive 
ILLUSTRATIONS, a nee 
fusely {Illustrated with fine half- 
tone engravings, many of them 
in colors. The Ilustrated 
Studies Quarterlies contain + 
many artistic engravings. 
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A VICTORY WITH RAM’S HORNS, 
At « long blast with the ram's horn the 
walls of tne city shall fall.—Josaua vis. © 


By faith the walls ‘of Jericho fell down, 
after they were compassed about seven 
days,—Hesrews xi - 90. 
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apes A 


Unique, not Eccentric, 


Witty, not Funny, 
Religious, not Pious. 


Most Widely Quoted Paper in the World 
ee 


Dr, CUYLER says it le worth thrice ite cost. 
" Bisnor McCane says it should have a million subscribers, 


Joun WanamMaxen cays a single copy ts often worth a 
year’s subscription, 


10 times 10 cts. 


That means that this wonderful paper will be 
sent to any address prepaid from now until New 
Year on receipt of ONLY TEN CENTS IN 
COIN OR STAMPS. Every copy will 
contain twenty or more pages of original, 
earnest and unique productions, including 
powerful cartoons in black and colers by 
Frank Beard, also other pictorial and read- 
ing matter of stirring interest. For instance 


I. Articles in competition for The Ram's Horn 
prize of $100.00 in gold for the BEST PLAN AND 
CREED TO UNITE CHRISTENDOM, 
This contest closes January 1st. 


II. Sketches in competition for The 
Ram’s Horn’s monthly jgold prize for the 
BEST TALE OF MORAL HEROISM 
which can be told in a thousand words. 

III, Full details of The Ram's 
Horn's offer to pay all the expenses 
of a ship-load of its friends TO AND 
FROM JERUSALEM in 1900. with 
privilege of stopping at the PARIS 
EXPOSITION. See The Ram's Horn 
in December for particulars. 

IV. A GRAND SERIAL, 
written especially for The 
Ram's Horn, by Charlies M. 
' Sheldon, author of 
. “In His Steps and 
f° Other Stories.” 












































N. that all these features are extra gnd beyond The 


B EA R I N Ram's Horn’s regular departments, such as ifs famous 








THE LADIES’ WORLD 


Poet cheapest, brightest and most prectical ladies’ 

Gusle, cin of eee Each issue contains from 90 to 28 large 

Printed in ans * Bazar. and is enclosed tm —— cover, 
, Poetry, 

















epigrams; expert articles on vital problems; weekly news budget of progress and reform, together with character sketches, Boys and 
| Girls page, profuse miscellany, Tales Twice Told, Worth Quoting, Questions and Answers, Health and Hygiene, Famous People, 
| Modern Miracles, etc. 


Do we mean that you can get this splendid paper 10 weeks for 10 cents? That is it exactly. Just take a dime; wrap it ina 
bit of paper and send it with your name and address. Those who respond quickly will receive at Christmas a special gift of that 
remarkable little booklet known as Into and Out of Infidelity. 1 gives the life story of a weli-known man who tells how he be- 
came an Infidel and bow he became a Christian. ‘There are a quarter million of these pamphlets in circulation. Send a dime 
and get one frée, together with The Ram’s Horn from now till New Year. Ten cents in coin or stamps is all we want. 





ede ~~; THE RAM’'S HORN. Y.M.C.A. Building, CHICAGO, U.S8:A. 
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RE a ae ou Cae ro or orn or ae 4L5 LOVERS OF PE coe LITTLE 7” 
The For Sunday-School Teachers 


Phronsie Pepper 


the “Last of the Five Little Peppers,” M et 
Sidney. $1.90. Now ready. vr 
By 


Overruled pansy 


$1.50, is having a great sale. 


| 8 and Christian Endeavorers 


4 Holy Land in ; It is really wonderful. A very great help to all 


} intelligent Bible students. I shall be glad to recom- 
Geography mend it to my class of Sunday-school teachers.’’— 

| A. F, Schauffier. 

i 


‘*I have never seen any work of the kind which so 


and in ’ fully meets my idea of a handy volume for practical and 
>} popular use.’’— Bishop W. X. Ninde. 





Ask for these new Lothrop books at your booksellers.: 
The Ready Rangers, by Kick Munroe, $1.25; Camp 
and Trail, by \sabel Hornibrook, $1.50; Zoom Picker- 
ing of ° Scutney, ) oa Swett, $1.25; .7he Great 

ry 


| ; te et 4, 
History } ‘It is admirable. The plan of the volumes makes island, by Willis Alten, 75 conte. 
| them invaluable.’’— Bishop John H. Vincent. Sead Ar Satara 
‘ LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
By.... 2 vols., cloth, 154 full-page maps. $2.00 per set. _ 92 Peart St., Boston 


Townsend (Mac Coun TOWNSEND MAC COUN, 31 E. 19th St., New York 


CPPS. BE OS SS ee ee Oo 


OR OO OO OES OD 


ct SSIFIED CATALOG of 1500 best Religions 
ks sent free on application. . BE. Jew 
| Publisher and Bookseller, 77 Bible House, New Y 4 
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i Christmas » Cantatas. 


The following Cantatas, or Concert Ex- 
ercises, are believed to be equal, if not 
@ superior, to any others yet produced. They 
@ are in neat pamphlet form, uniform etyle; 
size, 6x84 inches, containing 20 to 8? pages, 
with handsome cover. Words and music 
are in large, clear type. Price, 5 cents each, 
or ten or more copies for 4 cents each, 
postpaid. e 


The Coming of the King.— This new 
‘work consists of songs, duets, quartets, @, 
choruses and recitations of a character eal- 
i culated to heighten the true joy of Christmas. 

The Story of the Star.—All the nations 
represented in simple costumes. It is a 
patriotic, missionary, Christmas entertain- 
ment, all in one. 

A Good Time with Santa Claus. — 
This is full of fun-provoking recitations, 
songs and choruses, yet with closely inter- 
woven religious teaching. 

A Chime of Silver Bells.—A Christmas 
exercise of most exquisite flavor, mingling 
Christlike service with the joy of Christmas. 

Santa Claus’ Dream.—Nove! in plot, pure 
in style, filled with original songs and reci- 
tations. May be used in part, if desired. 

The Crowning of Christmas.— This 
carmtata is immensely popular wherever pro- 
duced. Fresh in plot, elevating in diction; 
bright, easy music. 

An Old Time Christmas Party.—Con- 
sists of recitations, songs, etc., within the 
compass of the younger children. 


Davin €. Goox Pustisuine Co., 


36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 



































































New Christmas Music 


RESPONSIVE AND MUSICAL. 
Message of Christmastide. He all and Mack. 
awn ofGlory. J. Lin cone iy al 
he King's Messengers. v.) ’ Kirkpatrick 
Kingly Guest. Tel and Lehman. 
e@ Heralds of Peace, Alonzo Stone 
*c hristmas Voices, Rufus W. Miller. 
Sgazs in the Night. Meredith and Tullar. 
*Shepherd and Redeemer. A. Beirly. 
Christmastide Service. H. P. Danks. 
hristmas Ships. lorenz and Hewitt. 
ing of Love. Chas. H. Gabriel. 
ven unto Bethichem. Marion West. 
hristmas Joy. Dickinson and Chandler. 
utiful Christmas. Swency and Entwisle. 
§ cents each, $4.00 per 100,—except *, $3.50 per 100. 


CAROLS 
Pond's Annual, 





No, 37. Various authors. 
aren Collection, No. 38. Various authors. 
ood’s Christmas Annual. 
5 cents each ; $4.00 per 100. 
PRIMARY Servic 
hristmas Snow Stars. Mrs. W. Crafts, 5c. 
« Ago at Christmas Time. Mrs. 6. Atwood. sc. 
Advent Tree. Mrs. 0. Atwood. sc. 


CANTATAS. 
f Old Friend Santa. Hewitt and Geibel. esc. 
nterfeit Santa Claus. Castle and Parks. 30c. 
hristmas Visitors. Hewitt and Meredith. sc. 
CHRISTMAS HELPS. 
Saris stmas Treasury, No. 8. roc. 


he Christmas Choir. 37 pages of Christmas an- 
thems by various writers. rc. 


Ward & Drummond, 164 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE KING IMMANUEL —A new service of Scrip- 
ture and Song. By the Rev. Rowert Lowry. g§ 
cents; $4 per 100 copies. 

Christmas Annuat No. 28. . Seven beautiful carols 
4 cents: $3 per 100 copies. 

Recitations for Christmas Time, No. 8.—Twenty- 
nine admirable selections for this celebration. 
4 cents. 


We recommend the Christmas Cantata 


Waiting for Santa Claus. By Dr. W. H. Doane. 
One of the best published. 30 cents. 
THE. BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


4 Lakeside Building, East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


For Christmas 2 x 


. The greatest Synday-School Concert — is 
a * Joy, by Marteough and Fillmore Thee, > 
chool cantate is 


he greatest Sunday- 

Claus Ex by Gabriel. Price, a 

The apeerest canta for Ay small children is 
Santa’s mynrtee Party, by Mrs. Jessie Brown 
Pounds call J Fillmore. Price, 30 cts. 

The qrentyet pacred cantata for choirs is King 
of Kings, by Dr. J.B. Herbert, Price, 30 cts. 

The greatest Fg duets, trios. gearinte ap and an- 
themes for Christmas are published by FILLMORE 
ROS.. - 6th St. 


ouse, New You hk ST 
A Christmas Service 
The Heralds of Peace 


Containin songs, recitations, and an appropriate exer- 
eise for the Sunday-school. Songs are bright and | 
tuneful, easily sung, soety played ; carefully arranged 
by Atonzo Stone, Mus. Ba Price, $4.00 per 100. 
STONE & BECHTER, Publishers 


416 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
__ Send four cents for sample copy. All dealers. 


1897—CHRISTMAS SERVICES—1897 


Message of Christmastide by Hal Land Mack. 
‘ Dawn of Glory oy 14 all. 
King's Messengers &. & Kirkrnerick 
Three of the most wo Fy and original services ever 
wricten emis “a of the three for ro cts. in stam 
$4.00 per hundred. rip te Old Cliris, cantata for 
children ; eatader Rs iers, farmer boys, Chinese 
maidens, feiries, etc. Sample, 25 cts. Other successful 
Xmas services,—Love’s Token and Jesus is Here. Both 
sent for 7 cts. in stamps. For sale by all dealers 
Hati-Macx Co., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


FREE to weoe NURC a aders, 

c CHOIR, supplying one 

anthem for ue Pad in_the Fa and year ts for 

male and female voices. Geo. F..Rosche 
. Madison Street, Chicaso, Il. 

CHRISTMAS VOICES. A anione service prepared 

y R ev. Rufus W. Miller, Muvic by Towner, Kirkpat- 

tick, Perkins, Nevin, etx Suppl emented Leaflet au eci 
tations. $3.50 per roo, postpaid ; 4 ceuts sine conv 

C. R. Feener, rors Arch Street, Philade Iphia 
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CORNISH & Omi: 


& AND ORGAN, 


Lh 8 A eth A A mene sem Mt te cee A 


< MON LY, 


Send for our 1898 Christmas Art Souvenir 


nted for-us by a Sah Forde oe 
To mn contains our 18v8 models 
Celebrated Cornish American Pianos and 
Organs, ever 50 otytes to select from. 
Mention this | en d th 
Pin be sent F & with 


peices Nae Be to : 
Li e= are no agents’, deal- 
8 profits added. 
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that a response to this adver 
oot «caer DISCOUNT 

$10.00 on the list prices as quoted in our 
1898 Catalogue on any Organ, or $20.00 on 
the list prices if you buy a Piano. Owing to 
the very close margin this leaves for manu- 


facturing, we are obi. to reserve the t 
raw this a discount at any 


tow 
worm its weight in GOLD and 


GIFT CATALOGUE, Worut st "wut in oon 


feet we we ‘with il wend mor | ey to you at yey 4y All you have to o le 

to men the CORNISH ART CATA. 
LOGUE. It mn in be vORWARDED T IMMEDIATELY, THE NEW 
ISSUE for 1698 now 


mow ready, got it TO-DAY. , 
tas References es Our bank, your bank, any 

® bank, or any of the multi- 
tude of patrons who have purchased millions of dollars’ 4 
worth of instruments from us during the past 36 years. 
Our new book, “ Tue HEART oF THE PEOPLE,” con- 
taining a thousand recent references, sent free. Don’t 
fail to write at once. 
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New Features 





20 New Copyright Editione 


Genuine Oxford’ 








WITH NEW HELPS 
MAPS AND 124 FULL-PAGE PLATES 


“ By far the most useful and beautiful 
Bible the world has seen as yet.” 


“No description can adequately re 
resent all that i includes.” - 


100 Styles, from 61.25 upwards 
‘or sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue | 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





for 1897 


“OXFORD” 
Self - Pronouncing 
Bibles 


on an improved plan 





r 


Teachers’ Bibles es2 ee 


PRACTICAL, SCHOLARLY, SIMPLE 


“OXFORD” 
Workers’ Bibles 


The Ideal Bible for 
Studegts and Workers 


300 Pages of Randy Relps 
Light and easy to carry about 
Send for Catalogue 





OXFORD EDITION 














“BEAUMFUL CHRISTMAS, 


A new Service by Sweney and Eutwisle. 


H000'S CHRISTMAS ALNNUAL, 


Replete with choicest carols. 
& cents each, 52 cents per doz., by mail. 


OUR OLD FRIEND SANTA, 


An easy Cantata by Hewitt and Geibel. 
a5 cents each, $2.48 per doz., mailed. 


ee JJ. Hoo 5 540 tations 


atavas atata® ovata’ stata’ stata atatat 


ALLEMAN'S XMAS SERVICE, THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM 











sc. $3 per roo. “‘ Songs of the Saviour’s Love.”’ Best 5.S. 
song book. 224 pp. $25 per roo. Abridged edition, 96 pp., 
$5 per 100. “‘ The Singing Evange $12. 50 per 100. 
North-Western Music Co., 318 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
pages. Price, $3.60 per ‘jon. 
One complete copy mailed to 
OWER. 2 esse 
Address Tue W. W. Wartney Co, Pubs., Poisdo, O. 
Scripture and Carols 
x, Worship = Praise. 2. wy >y and Frecninn. 3. The 
Fulfillment. i Guiding Star. Post U.S. and 
Canada, sc. . Kurzenknabe Co., arrtsburg, Pa. 
a Tallar-Beredith Co., 108 Washington &t., Chicago. 
© 

Every Musical Want | 

in the way of supplies can be procured from Tue Joun 


133 selections ; boards, ase : $10 ps ss 100 ; Manilla. roc, ; 
FE FE, D A new S.S. Music Book. 
any "spe or ee for 25 
“oe ” 
SAVIOUR and KING for Christmas. Part 
SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
XMAS) 3 “Christmas Visitors rand d “Songs in the Might.” 
Bent TEN “Qate Sr samples of THRER Services. 
Cuurncn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 













‘The Quaker 


THE QUAKER is Mr. Munsey’s latest con- 
ception. It is a publication—a large 32 
page publication—and it sells for 


2 cents acopy-20 cents a year 


THE QUAKER at two cents a copy is a 
marvel—just as much a marvel as MUNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE was at tencents. Its equal can- 
not be found in the world for the money— 
a handsome, clean publication—32 pa 
the same size as those of Tu PURITAN, 
large quartos. It contains abo 


125,000 Words of Reading Matter 


enough to meke two good sized modern 
novels. THE QUAKER is for sale by all 

newsdealers at 2cts. a copy, or it can be 
had direct from the publisher on receipt of 
2cts.—six months, 10cts., one year, 20 cts. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, New York. 











| Wedding Invitations and Annouw ents. Cor- 
rect style and highest class work. 25 for $2; so for 
$2.50 : 100 for $3.50. Ex. or postpaid. Send for sam- 


Cc. S. Streha, Columbus Grove, Ohio. 


ples. 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
wellas the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
i School Times, 
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| share of beart, 
| perience, 
| writers cannot find more to say about the 
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(Continued from page 709) 
ter ;’’ in our humble efforts let PSyCholog 
be as.a sauce (if so much) to the 
since we have not enough of i 
meat and vegetables. 

Not that the sisters and brethren is 
general should turn-to the soci 
Heaven forefend! The society story, 
less unusually well done, is the most dreary 
and piofitless of efforts... . ‘ Societys 
itself is not interesting (except ty it 
votaries), unless as a theme for sa; tire, 
a field for study, which can be | 


” 


It to sery 
SErVE fp 


ety Story. 


best prose 
cuted on a smaller scale, a fey people @ 
a time. In the true sense, that is, 
the large scale, as above hinted, fey that 
could write about it know enough of i 


Mrs. Kirk and Mrs. Harrison are 


of this 
small number ; 


most of us are not De 


it well, or let it alone. 

One would not be narrow cr ri strictives 
but, experience shows that some people 
can do some things better than others 
and that most who try to write for pub. 
lication are wasting their strength— if 


they 
have any. 


Each must find and feel his 
way as best he can, and bring out whatjs 
in him, if there be anything there of cop. 
cern to others; in this as in every walk 
what we learn of and by ourselves js of 
more value than what would-be teacher 
and books can (directly) tell us 

practical purposes it seems that the rang 
of desirable fiction is mainly confined jp 
two classes, —the tale of incident or advep 
ture, and the domestic or moderately social 
tale. The“two elements, may 
and should be mixed; something must 
happen, outwardly or inwardly, in any 
story, if only of a hundred words. ... 


But for 


of course, 


Of course, most love-stories 
commonplace and vapid 
who 


are either 
or silly and 
to one has 
imagination, 


it must appear 


and ex 
amazing that 


master passion, or strike more varied 


| notes on the complicated relations of men 


| and women. 
| not see the most and worst of 


But then the public does 
these ama- 
tory efforts ; they are inflicted only ona 
few partial friends (at retail), 
wholesale on the suffering editor in his 


and at 


|den, who thereby grows more sour and 
| pessimistic ; if he had to spend his whole 


| life there, 
| habits, 


with no relief from outside 
he would soon be beyond the 
pale and the power of human sympathies 

This is not to say that one should not 


| write to practice’ and improve his gifts 


|or simply to see what he can do; but 


there is no earthly reason why this prep- 
tice-work should be foisted on an afflicted 
public. Better read it three times and 
burn it, or keep it locked up to perust 
ten years hence, and thereby learn how 
very young you were in the days of your 

youth. . 
It is no doubt useless, as | have beet 
admonished repeatedly, to instruct, a 
vise, or warn the incapable. But all a 
not incapable ; every one has to begit 
|somewhere, some time, and our future 
Crawfords and Stevensons may now © 
besieging the periodicals in vain There- 
| fore it may not be useless to say, Dont 
on 


write on unavawable subjects, 2! 
| subjects of kn ttle 
nothing. Nobody wants to read! les a 
theosophic mystery or of ancient ! 
and, if anybody did, these themes requis 
long study and deep reflection. «™ 
could hardly make thém interes‘ins : " 
| unlikely that you are a genius, and high’ 
probable that you cannot afford to ¥®" 
| your- time. 
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distribution. 


Oxford sei-pronouncing, divimity circuit Bible. 


and has all the teacher's trelps. 
silk sewed, with redamder-gold ‘ed; 
expensively maile Bible ever preted. 
tion to YOUTH AND HOME, until Nov. 15 only, $2.00. ‘Same Bible with full 
leather-lined covers and YOUTH AND HOME, until Now. 15 only, $2.50. Fudl 
thumb index for either style, 50 cents additional. 





added to our subscription list by Dec. 20, 1897. This im no way interferes 


YOUTH AND “HOME” S 


Great Premium Offers 


The publishers of Yourn anp Homs, for the purpose of introducing their paper to a of 


The Sunday School Times, 
make what are undoubtedly 
the mostattractive premium 
offers ever putforth. These 
premiums are offered only 
to new subscribers to Y ouTH 
anp Home, and the offers 
do not hold good after No- 
vember 15, 1897. Read 
carefully what follows, and 
act at once if you wish to 
shareim this grand premium 


PREMIUM No. 1 


Youth and Home for one year, price, oe 
The New Oxford Teachers’ Bible, price, $3.00 


Both for 


$2.00 


This is not the cheap premium Bible offered by others, but the genuine 


Remember this Bible is printed in Jugge dousgeois 


¢, is self-pronouncing, 
hs — in flexible 


erican seal leather, 
it isthe most deauti/u/, complete, and 
This rare Bible, and-one year's subscrip- 


With either style send ten 2 





ACTUAL SIZE (CLOSED), 84X5% INCHES 


PREMIUM No. 2 


Vewth and Moaee fer ome year, $:. Both for 
The Gem Roce Lexther Covet Rad 5} $3.50 


34x4% GEM POCO. CAMERA 


Seid everywhere for $5.00 
Our price (includling 
AND HOME) &.50 and twenty 2 cent stamps 


Solid grain leathervover, high-class crystal achro- 
matic lens, fixed 
two finders, and 
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_Only.... 
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A Weekly Paper for the Whole Family. 
$2 times a year. 

The highest class—the lowest price. 
Beautifully Mustrated by de 
greatest American artists. 

Our Contributers.... 
The Foremost Peepte of the World 


Mary E. Wilkins Mary £. Burt 
Thomas A. Edison Rudyard Kipling 
Margaret E.Sangster Hayden Carruth 
Kirk Munroe Chauncey M.Depew 
Ruth McEnery Stuart Marion Harland 
And many others equally celebrated. 


In our first issue MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
begins new t, entifled “My 
Gris andi." Haypes CARRUTH, author 
of “‘ Track’s End,'’ begins an exciting serial 
fer buys, entitled “Im Fromenac :" 
and Mary £. WU AINs ins a fne home 
serial, entitled “ How C e Alien Went 
Visiting.”’ ‘There will also be numerous short 
stories for old and young by the greatest 
living authors. 

For the Schools 

Miss MARY E. BURT, who stands at the 
head of educational work in New York City, 
will conduct a department entitled ‘‘ The 
School Garéen”” While designed primarily 
for teachers and pupils, these articles will be 
of great interest to everybody. 


one year's subscription toVOUTH 
Sor expressage and packing. 


us, time and instamtaneous, 


cent stamps ‘to pay for postage and packing. pa pen ~ 
tripod. Thisis 5 
net a TIN box $ HOW TO ORDER 

TILL NOY. with a cheap Select at once ur jum, and send 

STILL ANOTHER INDUCEMENT T5a97- } sity tew. Bet ot snce yo, mentum, ant med 

Besides our great premium offers, every subscriber to YOUTH AND . oe high- for amountts, and enate tor pantags = 

i i j ti- e charges. ect also, if you wish, 

Home may send m five names of people likely to take a beautiful home fully funish 2 Boned . iiidiy adie, an ~ 


paper, and receive 25 centsiin cash for each and every ome of these names 


with our premium offers. 
too, while they ‘last. 


You can send names and obtain premiums, 








camera; the 4 
pictures made 
with it are superb. 

like the others, is only guaranteed till Nov, 15. 


YOUTH AND we a Dept. S, 127 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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; ate t. If your order is received too late 
4 so share in promise distribution, or goods 
> 
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are unsatisfactory, money will be refunded. 


‘7. 


emantber this splendid offer, 
























the reach of amy Sunday-schoel worker. 


Lesson-Help Writers on the International Lesséns 
Outime Studhes 
Critical Notes 
The Lesson Story 


Anrerican Institute of Sacred Literature 

M. B. Riddle, D'D., LL.D., and Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Conningham Geikie, DID., LL.D. 
Alexander McLaren, D.D. 

Bishop H. W. Warren, D-D., LL.D. 
H. Gay Vruniboll 

A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 
Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Feith Latimer 

Julia E. Peck 


Lessons from ‘the Lesson 
Teaching Points 
Illustrative Agphications 
Teaching Hints 

The Senior Bible Class 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 
Blackboard Hints 

Question Hints 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
Professor Amos R. Wells 
William Wright, D.D. 


Sociological ‘Notes President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 









































The Sunday School Times for 1898 


Invaluable aid from the world's foremost helpers m Bible study, Bible teaching, and methods of Christian work, is within 
The Sanday School Times makes this possible. 
during 1898 is here suggested, for the information of old and new subscribers. 


What may be expected by its readers 


Seme Eminent Special Contributors 
About Literature and Things Chariecs Dudley Warner 
The Syrophenician Woman Dean Farrar 
A Study m New England Life 
Rehgions Periodical Literature 


Possibilities of the Pastor’ s Work 


Annie Trambull Slosson 
W7. Rebertson Nicall 
Thomas Spurgeon 


Alaska as a Missionary Field Sheldon Jackson 


U.S. General Agent of Education for Alaska 


Palestine of To-day, from Personal Observation Russell H. Conwell 


Captivity of Judah in the Light of Recent Babylomian Excavation 
Herman V. Hilprecht 
A. H. Sayce 


J. R. Miller 
William C. Prime 
Richard G. Moulton 
F.. Godet 


Excavation and Research in Egypt 

Devotional Side of the Sunday-school Teacher's Work 
Monry of the Bible 

Literary Study of Matthew 


Distinctive Characteristics of Matthew's Gospel 


How to Get it Free of Charge 


Any one who will form a club of ten subscribers will receive a free sulbscréption to the paper for the full time of the club 


mE En: 
he subscription terms are given on page 674 of this issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Specimen copies will be supplied by the publishers upon request, free of charge, as the best aid in forming a club. 












































































































































B. & B. 


Not too late 


a to get a copy of the new 
‘all and Winter Catalog, al- 
though over 40,000 have been 
all you need 
to do is send your name and 
address—catalog’s free—and 





already sent out 


we pay postage. 
Add a request. dar.nernc 


Ime COrntartale i mtooe 1a oda pies O 


new foreign 





| 
{r+ 
| 


novelty dress goods | 
50, 60, 65, 75 cts. 


—stylish weaves and handsome | 


as we 


never before asked at- 





tention to,—let the goods and} 


prices prove it. 


High-class imported novel- 
suitings, $1.00 to} 


ties and 


$3.50. ; 
Lines of silks 


75 cts. to $1.50 
less 
priced—that it will pay to get 
samples of—fine silks—see if 
in all your experience you ever 
knew of as choice silks for the 


—richness and 


quality 


money. 


BOGGS & 
Dept. S. T. 


BUHL 








ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 

If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 
Boversible Collar 0o.,81 Franklin 8t. New York 











WALK ON LAMB’S WOOL— WEAR 





sit everywhere or sent postpaid for 25 ct«. 


WM. H. WILEY & SON, P. ©. Box K, Martford, Conr. 
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Bird’s-Eye View of 


MAYWOoOpD 
COLONY 
CALIFORNIA 


2ALX 





A model and prosperous sett}, ment 
posed of Eastern people engaged i. 
production of the orange, olive. fic 2. 
almond, peach, prune, pear, ands Brape, 
Soil, climate, and marke, f 
ro acres of land supports ; 
fort. Good schools, stores, , 
shipping facilities. Climate 
fails to relieve throat and lung aj 














Colony is now 6 years’ ok 
ment. ro acres of choice fr; 
and clear, and inside of « 
village, for $400. Orchards 
raised for absentees. Building 
center of the colony, 25Xr4o feet in « 

for $50. A capital investment at the pi” 
for the place is growing. If yoy pod 
idea of moving to, or investing 
fornia, don’t fail to send us your Dam 
and receive, free, a handsomel; illustra 
booklet giving views on this col 
of land, prices, terms, and refere 





neces, 


FOSTER & WOODSON 
Tremont Building, Boston, Mas, 








we 


W.L.D 


three rows silk stitching 





. oon bi . . . | W.L. Dougtas shoes are sold at wholesale prices at our 52 exclusive stores in the large cities, and by 5,000 
color combi nations—w orth such et I not chuventont to our stores or dealers, send price, with 25 cents extra 
r cdfriage, to W. L. DOUGLAS, BRocKTON, MASs. State size and width usually worn. Catalogue Free 


ail dealers throughout the U. 8. If 


‘Fourteen 
‘Million # 


country still without a Singer. 


1 


on instalments—Old ma- 


$3 & $3.50 SHOES. 


Equal to those costing $5 to $7. 


Genuine kangaroo tops; fast color hooks and eyelets ; 


States ; 14,000,000 Singer Sewing 
Machines have been made and 
sold, but the machines have found 
their way all over the world, so 
there are a few families in this 


have a Singer, because it is the best sewing machine for family use. 
Test this assertion by trying the machine. 
free for this purpose upon application to any of our offices. 






; oak leather bottoms. 


ee ee ee 
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4,000,000 families in the United 


Of course, every family should 


Delivered at your home 
Sold 





chines taken in exchange. 


\ 





Wiley’s “CAPITOL” Insoles. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


= OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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Easy Payments 


There’s no one in 
this country so far 
away that he cannot 
obtain an Ivers & Pond piano on easy pay- 
ments ; and if no dealer sells them, we will send 
a piano on approval, and pay railway freights 
| both ways if unsatisfactory. We will send our 


~ 





catalog, prices, and full information about our | 


| Easy Payment Plan, upon application. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


114 Boylston Street, Boston 





( PIANOS |p 


THE GENUINE 


W™ ROGERS 


Wallingford, Conn. 
Knives, Forks, Spoons, Etc. 


Cagle rand, 
Have been in use for more than fifty years. 
For wearing qgua/ities there are none better. 
Plated especially heavy for family use. 
Send for illustratea price list, 
or address orders to 
Simpson, Hall, Miller, & Co. 
Wallingford, Conn. 


“Just hear dem bells, History made LIBERTY 
Dey’s ringing everywhere."’) Beit honored and loved 
Sweetness and purity of 
tone have made THE New 
| DEPARTURE BICYCLE 













on opreves without 

depos: Great . 
ARN A BICYCLE 
us We will giveene 


34 | BELLS widely known and 


} universally appreciated. 
STYLES) The acme of excellence— 
the ideal of perfection. 
Free Souvenir Booklet 





> a 














| . on application. 
THE REW DEPARTURE BELL CO., 19 MAIN ST., BRISTOL, CONE, 


08. HORNE & 00. 


NEW GOODS 


If there were a pipe-line from 
here to Europe we could scarcely be 
receiving new goods faster or more 
continuously, There isn't a day in 
the week, except Sunday, which 
‘hasn't its list of notable arrivals. 

Little prices all through. Thatis 
the whole end and aim of our shop- 
keeping—to give you the best for 
the least. Samples will tell you 
how well we succeed. 


A Few of the Silks 


If you are looking for medium- 
priced goods, ask us to send you 
samples of the Fancy Taffetas and 
Louisines at 





65c a yard 


Or, to go a step higher, send for 
samples of the Broche Taffetas and 
Roman Stripes at 

85c a yard 


But the cream of all the values at 
the medium prices is found in our 
remarkable 

$1.00 a yard line 


We do not think that there can be 
found in the country such a good 
lot of silks at this price. It con- 
sists entirely of grades of Plain and 
Fancy Taffetas in Checks and 
Plaids and Roman Stripes which 
are usually priced at $1.25 and 
$1.50 a yard. 


SPECIAL 


We are closing out this week, 
make room for recent large impor- 
tations, every piece of silk and 
woolen goods in the store which has 
been cut to less than seven yards. 
These include, of course, the best 
selling goods in the stock. We 
refer particularly this week to the 
goods formerly selling at from 85¢ 
to $2.00 a yard. We have marked 
every piece in the lot—silk, poplin, 
velours, check, stripe, plaid, plain, 
black, or colored, 


68c a yard 








525-527 Penn Avé., Pittsburg, Pa 











> . 
O’NEILL’S. ., 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New ‘inet 
Largest importers and dealers.in Dry G00, ° 4 prio 
etc., in the United States. Send for samples an¢ P” 
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In ordering goods, or in making — 
concerning anything advertised in / is IT 
you will oblige the publishers, as we! i - 
advertiser, by stating that you saw thé &® 

tisement in The Sunday School Time. 
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(Continued from page 710) : 

Select 3 topic that is simple, and 
within reach of your Powers, and that 
attracts you. just now fhere is a Say 
for colonial and revolutionary tales, which 
people would not look at five years 
and will probably be tired of five | 
yeats hence. Read upon United States 
history—you will get some useful informa- 
tion any way—and see*what you can do 
with that. Don't take your scene from 
France or Italy, where you have mever 
been ; home is nearer and just as good. 
If you can ight upon an idea which has 
pot been done to death, or a situation un- 
hackneyed ‘or unfamifiar, make the most 
of it New England has been so run 
upon that it affords material only to a 
few experts ; the Middle States and those 
between the Ohio and the Rockies, locally 
speaking, are a poor Wterary field ; ‘but 
the South and the far West are not 
worked out yet. Avoid dialect; as a 
main reliance, its day is dene. Avoid 
the “hifalutin,”” spread-eagle, and rip- 
roaring styles; they are of the yet re- 
moter past. Don't write tales of the 
literary life till yom know it as thoroughly 
as Mr. Howells does. Find out what 
your bent is, if you have any, and what 


you have to say, if anything ; if not, seek | 


other pursuits. . Remember ‘that a poor 
story or essay is of less value ftham a 
peck of inferior apples, and that the au- 
thor of a bad novel is entitled to no 
more respect than a shoemaker er farmer 
who does not understand his business. 
The pioneers of our literature may have 
done what now seems poor work, but we 
knew no better then, and had nothing 
better; they weve pioneers, and as such 
entitled to a place in history ; but no- 
body is going to write the history of the 
multifarious literary efforts of our time 
that come to nothing. 

Whatever you do, take pains with it. 
Try at least to write good English ; learn 
to criticise and correct your work ; put 





your best into every sentence. If you are 
too lazy and careless to do that, better go 


into trade or politics ; it is easier to be- | 
come a Congressman or millionaire than - 


areal author, and we have ‘too many bad 
Story-tellers as it is. 
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Heme Needicwork 


Special! 
{ oF ay pitt Designs, for Sun-cigta, Center- ] 
cluding 27 Tames; in- 


o . 7 eo 
all ten! colors, showing just howto embroider 
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e brei - 1 
illustrated ~ idery stitches described and , 
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. Also rules for knitting Bi 
Go Stockings. The Coloved a iy —~ = 
Write he —< the book. Send us 10 cents. 


Nonotuck Silk ©o., 53 Bridge St. 
Florence, Mass. F 
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Alien & now on press. This be bound tn six velames, for 
conweolence in handitng. The price will be aduancetl 
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Indispeneable Reference Works for One-third the Price of One 
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EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER. 
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The Index tells. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, October 30, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year 


5° 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance 


1. 
5.00 

To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

‘or any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
Zoreon only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fi 4 cents each, when so desired. 

“he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
althongh in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be gent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 
age. | 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
psper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate+of one cent | 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her olives or 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as | 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses shouid include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, | 
such person will oblige the publishers by- stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by 

he paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. Thé papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a schooi to examine it, Pill be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 

I'wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

Yo secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orin a 
package to one elldrese, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or hali-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. O. BOX 1550. 
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that comes to this Mill. 
Fish, fowl, flesh or vegetable for 
salad, croquettes, patties, meat- 
cakes, hash, sausage, catsup or 
chowder quickly chopped with the 


(é:\ ENTERPRISE 
y\ NEW 
MEAT CHOPPER, 


5 
‘ 
In two parts. Easily cleaned. 
Sold by all hardware dealers. Prices, 
No, 2, $1.75; No. 4, $2.25. Send 4 cents in 
stamps for “ The Enterprising House- 
keeper ,"’ 200 recipes. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. cf PA., 
Philadelphia. 
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| and helps busy people to make the acquaintance of ood 


| Chautauqua, 29 Genesee Street, Buffalo, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


If your children are well 
but not robust, they need 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil. 

We are constantly in re- 
ceipt of reports from par- 
ents who give their children 
the emulsion every fall fora 
month or two. It keepsthem 
well and strong all winter. 
It prevents their taking cold. 

Your doctor will. confirm 
this. 

The oil combined with 
the hypophosphites is a splen - 
did food tonic. 


50c. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York 





Educational 


A COURSE OF 
HOME READINGS 


The Chautauqua Reading Circle offers a definite plan 


books. The course of Home Readings this year will be 
found one of great attractiveness to busy men and women 





who want to ey their general intellectual horizon and 
get a clear idea of the great fac ts of history, while they 
are also keeping up to the times in the modern sense. 


CHAUTA UQUA Its Extent 


Its Popularity 


When you remember that Chautauqua is now 23 years 
old, has gone into every state in the Union, enrolled more | 
than a quarter of a million of members in almost 
every city, town, and village, keeps in successful opera- 
tion a great variety of courses of home reading, conducts 


| the largest and most complete summer school in the | 


world, and that nearly sixty Chautauqua Summer As- | 
semblies are held in 31 different states, attracting every 
year over half a million people,—you get some idea of its 
Strength, its scope, and its influence. Send for illus- 
trated booklet to JOHN H. VINCENT, Sngposlior of 


Pears’ 


Oh! the luxury of it. 
Nothing else makes 
the skin so_ soft 
and beautiful. To 
wash or bathe with 
Pears’ Soap is the 
acme of comfort and 
cleanliness. But—be 
sure you get Pears’. 


Economical —wears to 
the thinness of a wafer. 
Avoid substitutes. 


Pears’ (the origin) Shaving Stick 
is unrivalled. 
Sold everywhere— Used everywhere, 


Church Purnishings 


The Picture Way | 


is the best way to a child’s mind. A pretty or strange 
picture stays, where a verbal description slips away. 
In day school and Sunday school, 
a Stereopticon is the teacher's 
most efficient ally. 
if you doubt or are ignorant of 
the scope of the instrument, send 
2o cents for our catalogue of 
slides. There are tens of thou- 
sands of picturesque scenes of 
travel, landscape, history; adven- 
ture, etc,, that you can rent at 
Hire lists free, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng, 


The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world, 
ee eR ARCHES — Bosres : 36 Bromfield St. Cmicaco: 69 


low rates. 
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‘*Do not Stammer 

Harrison Allen, M.D. 
University of Penna., writes : ‘1 take pleasure 
in stating that I am acquainted with the method 
employer by Mr. Edw. S. Johnston for the relief 
of stammering, and that, in my judgment, it is 
the correct one. I have knowledge of aggravated 
cases which have been entirely cured by him.’’ 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book,.‘‘ Do not Stammer,”’ 
(mailed free) to the PuitapeLrenia INSTITUTE, 
1033 Spring Garden St.,Phila.,Pa. Edw. S. J ohn- 
ston, Principal and Founder. Established 1884. 











Instruction by mail, adapted to every one, 
Method ved by lead- - 
rs. Experienced 
competent instruct- 
re. Takesspare timeonly. 

ree courses---Preparato- 
ry, businees,co) lege. An op- 

rtunity to better your con- 
Sition and prospects. Stu- 
dents 


culars free. 
AGUE CORRESPOND 
208 


Telephone Ballding, DETROIT, MICH, 








PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY | 
Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. Both sexes. 58th year. Healthful. au- 
tiful, 16 teachers, 12 courses. ayear. For beau- 

address 


tifully illustrated catalo; 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 
’ MW TUTE and Train 


mont S8t., Bos 
and poor welcome. 





BOSTON 


ine eye OLAMMELELS 
WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
Ceo-ccaceccsacocosactSaad =” 








at 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 

Watch, also a Chain and Cliarm for selling 

1% doz. Packag: ,0f Bluin at 10 cents each. 

Send your full: ddress by; return mail an. 

we will forward the Dluine, post-paid, and 

— a large Premium List. No money re uired. 
BLUINE CO.. Box W,. Concord Junction, Mass. 








. ~ Charch Furnishings’ 





Aa 
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HAVE No EQUAL Views OF AU 
SUBJECTS. LOWEST P 


























AND VIEWS FOR SUADAY SCHOUL-. 
Send for Catalogue. 
0. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut Street, Phila. Pa. 


Charch and 

Sunday School 

Illustrated Sermons and Sunday hool ns. 
Stereepticons, Magic Lantera vi 
Prices and full information in = 


McALLISTER, Rig. 





wes. 
‘e catalog— e. 
assau ; 


¢ St. Kansas Crry (Mo.): 515 East léth St. 
MINNEAPOLIS: 22 Washington Ave. So. 
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Do You Want 


LIGHT ? 


I light churches, theaters, public build- 
ings, offices. I make reflectors for electric, 
gas, or oil. 1 do about as much lightin 
as all other lighters put together. A 
about lighting, plans, designs, specifica- 
one, o> for the asking 


FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. Y. 







































































KEEP UP 
THE INTEREST 


In your society, schoo! 
and ch : ; 
suitable entertainment. 
Try a Magic Lantern. 
We can send slides for a 
change of subjects. Write 
us for special prices and 
terms. 


McIntosu Battery & 
Optica Co. 


21-531 Wabash Avenue, 
Chic ago. 


GHURCG 
_ FURNITURE 
* Pee at 
"STAFFORD J 


ISKEGON MICH Se 
APPLES ATION. 


O 
Q 
Mlle Ah ils. ali li 


Memorials 
for the 


Church 
and the 


Cemetery. 


Church 
Furniture. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
Ohie. 


E.W,. Vandaren Co.Cincinnati, 


Boot rte” Church Bells & Chimes. 
Highest estminster 


Ecclesiastical 
and 
Historical Art 


In wood, marble, metal, 
stained glass. 


R. Geissler 
124 Clinton Place, New York 





Grade, Pure Tone 
Largest Bell in America 


osuemBEis 


Bells. Founders 


THE 
Paral cave wi SUNS SL cco . Prices and 


Mitre!-use Gas Burners. Invented 
Aug, ‘6 (on new principle—“Man- 
tels” superceded), Indestructible. 
economic, handsome, $1.50. I sell 
consumers express prepaid, till 
local agent a 

A. @. 


The Used-to-Be 


From ‘ Poems Here at Home,” by 1es Whi q 
[ iley} y Jam sw hitcomg 
Beyond the purple, hazy trees 
Of summer's utmost boundaries : 
Beyond the sands—beyond the seas— 
er the “—_ of eyes like these, 
nd only in the reach of the 
Enraptured gaze of Memory, 
There lies a land, long lost to me,— 
The land of Used-to-be ! 


A land enchanted—such as swung 
In golden seas when sirens clung 
Along their dripping brinks, and sung 
To Jason in that mystic tongue 
That dazed men with its. melody— 
Oh, such a land, with such a sea 
Kissing its shores eternally, 
Is the fair Used-to-be. 


A land where music ever girds 
The air with belts of singing-birds 
And sows all sounds with such sweet words, 
That even in the low of herds 
A meaning lives so sweet to me, 
Lost laughter ripples limpidly 
From lips brimmed over with the glee 
Of rare old Used-to-be. 


Lost laughter, and the whistled tunes 
Of boyhood's mouth of crescent runes, 





16 Beekman St., New York, | 


urch, by providing | 


| be «* Brother "’ 
- feces | 
MORE LaGrange, UL | 


That rounded, through long afternoons, 
To serenading plenilunes— . 
When starlight fell so mistily 
That, peering up from bended knee, 
I dreamed ‘twas bridal drapery 
Snowed over Used-to-be. © 


O land of love and dreamy thoughts, 
And shining fields, and shady spots 
Of coolest, greenest grassy plots, 
Embossed with wild forget-me-nots !- 
And all ye blooms that longingly 
Lift your fair faces up tome — 
Out of the past, I kiss in ye 
The lips of Used-to-be. 


CO 
A Personal Recollection 
of Robert Browning 


[James W. Strong, D.D., in The Independent} 


O MEET Robert Browning, even fat 
a moment's greeting, would have 
been a pleasure ; but to be his trav- 
| eling companion, to converse.with him by 
| the hour, and to hear him. talk of his 
| soul's idol, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
| in the most intense words of an undying 
| deyotion, was an experience never to be 
forgotten. ... 
In September, 1878, I chanced to be 
| on a steamer at Colico, near the north end 
of Lake Como, where passengers coming 
by diligence over the Spliigen Pass take 
| the boat for more southerly points om 
either side of that most charming of all 
Italian lakes. ‘That day the sole passen- 
gers by diligence were a gentleman and 
lady, who barely arrived in time to take 
our little vessel before she turned agail 
| southward. He was of medium height, 
not slender, but. broad-shouldered and 
| muscular, an Englishman manifestly, bul 
surely not of the typical unsocial and & 
clusive pattern, but quick in observation, 
energetic in movement, and vehement it 
words. His dress was like that of a bus- 
ness man, a well-to-do banker or mer 
chant, not showy, but in good taste, and, 
for a traveler, faultlessly neat. His halt 
and heavy full beard were nearly whit¢ 
and with such a tendency to curl as to 
almost bushy. In appearance and beat 
ing he was evidently a courteous and 
cultured gentleman, without the slighte# 
suggestion of the poet. He was neither 
pale nor pensive, nor did his eyes have “# 
dreamy, far-away look ;"" but he seem 
| a brisk man of affairs, ready instantly ™ 
| a hearty dinner, a humorous story, 4 P® 
| litical discussion, jor any proposition « 
| business which might be presented. 1% 
lady companion was quite unlike hims¢ 
appearing decidedly younger, rather 5 
in form, very quiet in manner, gente " 
| speech, with soft brown hair, 4! 
which seemed to see much more thi 
tongue expressed. Her devot! 
was unceasing, though uno! 4 
There was little or no perso! a 
blance, yet she appeared more like . 
sister than a wife, and it seemed qui 
natural that her uniform address > 
or ‘* Rebert.’’ an 
A small key discovered on the 100° 
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Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
LL. PRESCOTT & CO., New York, 








deck, where, it occurred to me, he 
light have dropped it in his haste, served , 
»open the door of our acquaintance, and ; 
ed to pleasant Converse on various topics ; 
s we crossed and -recrossed the lake, 
puching at points on either side, until we 
eached charming Bellaggio, which for a 
Ew days had been my resting-place. So | 
asant had been the impression made 
ythese two strangers that it was a delight ; 
omect them again thenext day on their way - 
yboat to Verona. . . . He did not, in his | 
personal appearance, at all meet my ideal 
fa poet. Several prosaic. Englishmen ; 
might bear the same honored name, and 
yne of them might be going to Italy ; but 
manifestly this was no ordinary man. 
His references to English authors proved 
is, revealing a personal -acquaintance ' 
ith them, as well as his clear apprehen- ' 
sion of current public events. How could 
delicately secure a revelation of his 
dentty? So genial was he in spirit, so 
kind in all his bearing, that surely he 
ould not easily take offense ; and so as 
we were waiting at a railway junction, and : 
leisurely chatting, I could mot resist the ; 
inclination to say, ** Your little bag bears 
a name which, in America, we hold in 
the highest esteem.’’ Instantly a smile 
lighted up his face as he replied: « Yes, 
that is my name.’’ It was an admission 
which left no room for doubt. After that 
his words had for me a new value, and 
the rest of the journey to Verona was a 
constant delight. 


every utterance... . 

_ Hewas not lacking in sympathy, which 
is always of the heart rather than the 
head, for, within, Browning was ‘human 
to the core ; red with warm blood to the 
center of his being.’” He could not be 
otherwise than sympathetic, except when 
so absorbed in his own thought as to be 
oblivious of his surroundings. In bearing 
he was kind, and in manners a courteous 
gentleman, with only that modification 
which most of us gladly concede to great 
talkers who are conscious of having much 
to say, and are always as eager to say it 
a we are to hear it. 

It is hard te think of Browning as quiet 
manner and silent, so alert was he, so 
quick in his movements, so constant and 
vehement is his flow of speech. He could 
talk admirably on any subject, and seemed 
* mine of literary learning, or an over- 
wing fountain whose streams could not 
help sparkling with wit and wisdem as 


in 


ee poured forth m an almost ceaseless 


There was 


; no atregance of man- 
ner, no ai of 


Conscious jority, but 


Was so full of thought and of life that | 


he could 
needed ag 
sionally 


not ‘help talking. He only 
ood listener, furnishing occa- 
the stimulus of an appreciative 


Only one thing marred | 
my pleasure,—the vocal hardness of his | 
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is hard to get. Fairbank’s 


OLD 


is sold everywhere. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Alaska Gold Dust 


DUST 


It Cleans Everything 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 




















contrast with this, Sir Coutts Lindsay, 


| whom, with his wife, née Rothschild, -we | 


metat Verona, seemed like a bor Yan- 


| kee an his ready facility for asking ques- 


tions. ‘‘ Please introduce: me te your 
friends,’’ said he to the poet very cor- 
dially, and then followed imquiries about 
our imstitutians and customs, and espe- 
cially our political outlook, -surpris- 
ingly eager and enthusiastic for an Eng- 
lish baronet, but showing an intelligent 
imterest much to his credit, and such 
questions as any patriotic American would 
enjoy answering. “The secret of this con- 
trast was probably in the fact that Mr. 
Browning was then too absorbed in 
thoughts suggested by his present journey 
to care for anything this side the Atlantic. 
Upon learning my purpose to go to Flor- 
ence, he said sadly, in a suddenly sub- 
dued tone, “I have never been able to 
bring myself to visit the city since | ieft 
my wife there seventeen years ago.”’ Amd 
then, after a moment's silence, his words 
poured forth concerning her with all the 
intensity of a passionate lover. They 
were heart utterances too sacred for public 
perusal, even if they could mew be accu- 
rately reproduced. During the remainder 
of our brief journey together ‘his lost 


‘* Lyric Love, half angel and half bird,’ 
was his one delightful theme. To talk 
. 


Habits 


A man likes some hot drink for breakfast, and 
coffee suits his taste about as well as anything. 
lt seems hard that so many should be denied 
coffee because it upsets their liver, and disagrees 
with them m one way and another ; still this 
condition does exist, and when a man finds it 
hurts him, he is generally sensible,enough to 
have it out of his bill of fare, for it is quite a bit 





drug two or three minutes, and pay for it m aches 
and ails or sickness. 

A new breakfast drink has ceme imto use, diffi- 
cult to tell from coffee, but made entirely of 
| grains, and which never produces any disagree- 
able results. «It has the clean, pungent flavor so 
much enjoyed in coffee, but, while coffee burts 
the system, Postum Cereal Food Coffee goes to 
work in downright good earnest to “make red 
blood."’ 

It is composed only of the grains intended by 
nature for man's subsistence. These are sxill- 
fully blended and prepared im such a way as to 
produce a hot drink the fac-simijle of rich Mocha 
or Java coffee, when boiled fu77 15 minutes after 
the boiling point is reached, but fattening and 
healthful. Stomach, liver, and bowel troubles 
| disappear when coffee and tea are left off, and 
| the food drink, Postum, taken im their place. 

This toothsome drimk goes about three times 
| as far as. coffee, and produces health and comfort 
| where trouble formerly existed. It is made by 
the Postum Cereal Co., Lim., of Batile Creek, 
Mich. When a man or women “ feels mean" 
day after day, or every few days, it can quite 
safely be changed to incarrect habits, and coffee 
and tea-drmking are the real cause of more bod- 
ily disorder than any one knows. A habit is 
hard to get over, but when a delicious tasting .ar- 

ich produces health 3 





ticle is offered which instead of 
tearing it down, the change is easy to make. 
Prominent grocers say it exactly meets a want, 
and persons who have been kept from coffee on 
account of their healfh, are now having ali the 
enjoyment of coffee-drinking, and getting fat 
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“Just as good "' as Pestum Cereal, are words 

used to defraud the public. 

Im the de: attempts of counterfeiters to 
| take the public money, they resort to ingredients 
| that are injurious 10 the humanstomach. Genn- 
; ine packages of Postum have red ‘seals, and the 
| words, “Tt makes red blood,” thereon. 





pleasanter to feel well all day than to enjoy a | 





about her, to describe her appearance, 
her personal ‘bearing, the varying expres- 
sion of her large, soulful eyes, her wealth 
of beautiful ‘hair, her -peculiar traits, her 
poetical genius, and her womanliness of 
character, almost faultlessly perfect in its 
symmetry, seemed to afford a relief which 
could come in no other way to his buar- 
dened heart He seemed to live as in| 
the consciousness of sbul fellowship which 
death might interrupt, but could not de- 


But yet, though so perfectly one in 
spirit, they were in some respects quite 
unlike. Like all noble sauls, both loved 
companionship, yet net precisely the 
same kind. He was a frequent diner-out 
when his ‘day's work was done, but social 
life was with her of the more quiet and 
private sort. He had a great aversion to 





appearing im papers and magazines, but 
that she especially enjoyed. Upon being } § 
urgetl by an American author, Mrs. Moul- } § 

| 

| 

} 


ton, to send a poem for a Boston weekly, 
he replied: ‘‘ If I could write in that way 
for any one, I would consider this request 
from Boston ; but I simply cannot. An 
English magazine recently offered me a 
large price for a poem, which | refused ; 
then a still larger, which I again refused. 
Then ‘they sent me a blank check, and 
asked me to fill it out to my own satisfac- | 
tion ; but I returned that also. I cannot 
bring myself to write for periedicals. If I 
publish a book, and people choose to buy 
it, that proves that they want to read my 
work. But to have them turn over the 
pages of a magazine, and find me, that is 
te be an uninvited guest. My wife liked 
it. She said she liked to be with the 
others. But I have steadily refused that 
kind of thing from first to last.’’ | 
That he was early conscious of having 
something to say which was worth the | 
saying, and which thoughtful souls would 
seek and read, is revealed m the faith 
both in himself and in the future that 
breathes through his ‘‘ Paracelsus,’’ pub- 
lished when he was only twenty-three, —a 
faith which underlies all his later work. 
It has been said that General Gordon held | 





‘these lines the dearest known to him in| __ 


literature : 


‘IT go to prove my soul ; 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive { What time, what circuit first, 
I ask not ; but unless Ged send his hail, 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 
In good time, his good time, I shall arrive. 
He guides meandthebird. In his good time."’ 


FRANKLIN ALLEN 
Certified Public Accountant 
(Laws, State of N. Y., 1896, Chap. 312.) | 

Arbuckle Building, Rooms 49 and 50, | 

371 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, City of New York. ( 

Telephone “ 2080 Brooklyn.’’ | 
Confidential adviser of corporations, companies, and 


individuals, upon all poimts affecting organization, re- 
izwti adjustments of accounts. 


ization, and 
Sceaputations, schedules, statements and accounts, 
whether of legal or fiduciary accounting (executors 
administrators, guardians, trustees, ctc.), verified a 


Address by mail, or a personal call, as above. 


AMERICAN 


Fire insurance Cempany, | 
Ties. 306 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


07 MUNICIPAL WARRANTS. 
. PA UE 
Equitable Building, | 


Bosten, M. 
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The Sanday Schodl “Times intends to admit only advertisements that are truxtwerth 


. Should, bowever, an advertisement <f a party 
the publishers will refund to subscribers amy moncy that they bose thereby 
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COPYRIGHT, 
“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it's polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


Itis a solid eake of Scouring Soap. Try it in yeur 
next house cleaning. = 

Evena can seoure cheap comfort and easy 
relief from cares of house-cleaning by the in- 
vestment of a few cents ina cake of Sapolieo. With 
at wontlers can be 








B| GREATAMERICAN | 


31 and g3 Vesey Strect, New York. 


Discriminating Readers of 

The Sunday School 
Times — 
will find this matchless denti- 
frice all it is represented to be 
—and more, for we do not 
tell below all. we could say 
of it. 


Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians 
and druggists. 


A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. 








By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
" ONC stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
am prominent men, 
ry TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
Sanagency. Write at anoe. 


LOCHESTER RADIATOR COMPAxY, 
# Furnace &t., ROCHESTER, W. ¥. 


Tea-Set FREE 
er watch, or clock, or toilet set, 
with 20 pounds Cockatoo Tras, 
and a some present with 
every pound. Great induce 


ments. Send fer our mew ihus- 
trated premium and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
P. O. Box 5. 


—— 


‘Purchase Money Morigages 


$500 to $3,000. Interest made equal to 7 
per cent, payable semi-annually. Also 


Genuine Bargains 


in Chicago Real Estate, that will pay bet- 
ter than Mortgages. 
Write for partieulars. 


B. F. JACOBS & CO. 
Clark 


and Madison Sts. - - CHICAGO 
% NET to investors on five-year first moert- 
gages on weproved farms m Red River Val- 
ley, Nerth Dakota. 1 lean only im vicinity of 
own home, where 1 hawe personally examine 
every farm. Have been loaning here :imce Jane, 
2883. References im your own statc. rite me, 
Be fi. MoCvi.ioucn, Milton, North Daketa. 


not having goed commercial credit be inadvertently imeerted, 
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he of the most famous of 

living Statesmen, two of the 

most famous of living Story- 

Tellers, two of the most 

famous of ‘living Explorers, two of the 

most famous of living Historians, will 

contribute to The Youth’s Companion 

during the year 1898. These eight 
distinguished men are: 


The Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
Rudvard Kipling. 
William D. Howells. 


Lieut. Robert E. Peary. , pe 
RiGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. Gen. A. W. Greely. HON. THOMAS BRACKETT REED. 


THE GREATEST OF LIVING ENGLISHMEN FOR THE 


J ti t THE DISTINGUISHED SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
FIFTH TIME HAS PAID THE YOUTH'S COMPANION THE us n McCar hy. REPRESENTATIVES WILL CONTRIBUTE TO THE COM- 
COMPLIMENT OF MAKING [IT THE MEDIUM THROUGH PANION ‘DURING THE YEAR 1898 aA MOST INTER- 


WHICH TO ADDRESS THE AMERICAN PEOPLE? if d T M h ESTING ARTICLE ON CONGRESSIONAL ORATORY. 
._ Capt. Alfred T. Mahan. 
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Each weekly issue of The Youth’s Companion contains as much reading-matter as a 12mo volume 
of 175 pages. Few books have the variety, inferest and value that characterize this popular paper 
A distinguished astronomer recently said, ‘‘ The Companion addresses and influences what in all probability 
is the most important portion of the world, the shapers of the next thirty years of its — 


a Year. 


aad 


Finely ;' i é “¥ go Por all the 
Hiustrated. : ¥ ¥, Family. 


“Every WEEK A NEW COMPANION.” 


The Companion is the Family Paper of America. It is the favorite companion of age as well as 
of youth. Eminent Statesmen, Scientists, Educators, Travelers, Men of Action and Men of Letters will 
add their ablest efforts to charm, instruct and help Companion readers during the year 1898. 


Other Eminent MASTERS OF FICTION. 


Contributors for 18938. A glance at these great names will indicate the merit of the literary features secured for 1898. 


cin eine O° binds THE BURNING OF THE “‘ SARAH SANDS,” A Story of Heroism in the Ranks, RUDYARD KIPLING. 

- THE WATERMELON PATCH, A Singular and Humorous Experience, W. D. HOWELLS. 
HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE. SOME OF MY DOGS, A Story for Lovers of Our Four-Footed Friends, FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. TALES OF A TRAVELER, The Chronicle of Some Unusual Experiences, 1. ZANGWILL. 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. SEVENTY YEARS AGO IN NEW ENGLAND, The Story of a Homestead, MARY E. WILKINS. 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


Pao? Joust TROWSRIDGR. SIX STRONG SERIALS. 


PROF. RODOLFO LANCIARL THE FRESHMAN, A Romance of College Life, JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS. 
PERCIVAL LOWELL. LAUGHING SILVI’S BOY, The Story of a Boy Bear-Catcher, C. A. STEPHENS. 
JOHN BURROUGHS. THE GOLD-FIELDS OF THE YUKON, A Miner’s Life in Alaska, IRVING ANDREWS. 
DR. WILLIAM PARK. FERIEDA FAIRFAX, WRITER, The Experiences of a Girl in Now York, MARGUERITE TRACY. 
LIEUT. H. D. WISE, U. S. A. THE STORY OF A BEE-FARM; Two Girls’ Adventure in Business, EDITH AMES FAIRFIELD. 
POULTNEY BIGELOW. THE MAKING OF ZIMRI BUNKER, A Story of a Nantucket Hero of 1812, WILLIAM J. LONG. 


LIEUT. ROBERT E. PEARY, U. 8. WN. Twelive-Color Calendar Free to New Subscribers. 
GEN. Ae W. GREELY. 


This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not. be sold in Art Stores for 
ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM, R. N. Jess than $1.00. It consists of three folding parts, each a true reproduction of charming group 
JACOB RIIs. pictures from original paintings in borders of Embossed Gold. Its size is 10x 24 saches. 
OCTAVE THANET. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will YY out one slip eae send it at once, with 
MAX O’RELL. name and address, and $ receive : 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON. FREE -- The Compesion every ook ‘trom the time subscription is re- FREE 


ceived till January 1, 1 
LILLIAN NORDICA. FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Double Numbers. 


MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. FREE — The Companion Art Calendar for 1898, a production superior to i O Ja ni. 


any of the famous pieces of Companion color-work of previous 
CLINTON ROSS. ears. It is a beautiful ornament and a costly gift—Free to 


ew Subscribers L 4 
cY WARMAN. And The Companion Fifty- -two Weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1899. | Pas 9 Oo 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


And more than one hundred others. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. | See Important Offers. 
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